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Former Worn. Ae vf WS eine emote ve | 
_ nation of the Mineralised Remains of of the learned of Italy, France, 
the Vegetables.and Animals of ibe any ; the valaable collection of; 
Antediluvian World, generallyterm. which, im the Britifh Mufeum, be, 







oat” icemeneladeanimente he wis 
pias 1» Saas oe previ 
_ gated to Wakelin Welche Efq. oui opin te ger i 
Lympfton, ..Devonthire,) confifts.‘of of thefe rere wm or 
forty-nine letters, written im a per- obfervations and opinjonis: + we 


fpicuous, and. manly ftyle, and. res: cedirig writers, wh ‘foreign | ot: 
etn mei upiou Paforzsetion. Its. pre. Sarna ndietea 


its J “ : tins ; a) fie w plithing, to the 'beft of his ~abilities, 

_  Impelled by, that eager curiofity: a work of that deféription, “Nume-. 

which a vi remains nee an iis i ie — 
-world..must excite: iny every. felves to his apprehenfions ;-bu 9 

i ¢.mind,. the writer,of the. he trufted;: might yield: 

followin fheets, long and: earneftly: enthufiaftic _fonditefs: for | puri 

fought for,..information refpeling’ fuits.. Many errors:and defeéts, be. 


thefe wonderful fubftances, from every: feared, might obtrude:themfelves om; 
fource to whiclt he could obtain ac- the.eyes of the di critic; but) 
cefs.. But confiderable impediments. theféy he hoped, mi 


: fome mear. 
’ to his inquiries arofe from. his ‘being fure, be compenfated for, -bysthe!pe=i 


able to. derive fo little-aid, {peaking’ culiar: information ivhich wouldvgex) 
comparatively, from fuch works as; fult from, the frequent? 
have been publithed in this country; of' a tolerably and» 
fince although thefe fubjeéts haveen., cabinet, obtained fro 
gaged the attention of feveral.gentle-. of Mr. Strange; Lotd Doriegal, ands 
meny well-qualified for their mveftis: Mons; Calonmeleu$ tiem) tose 
gation,, yet,(the; publications: with ‘The kind encouragement of hist 
which they have favourecthe world, fcientific friends prompted him to‘ap-' 
have'chiefly: been detached eflays ‘on ply himfelf to the talks burthe doubts 
fome, particular foflils only.. Hej: and hefitations of thofe,! moft» in the: 
therefore, found himfelf under che! habits of eftimating the! fuecefs of the 
necelity having continual recourfe tging of the prefs, almoft induced 
ou. III. 4 
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bim to relinquith his propofed inten- 
tion. His arguments in favour of 
the attempt, derived from the cir- 
cumftance of the publications un this 
fubje& being fo very few, were 
powerfully rebutted by the inference, 
that there were therefore but few 


readers; and, confequently, but @ ; 


fmall demand could be expedted. 
Partiality, however, to the projeé he 
had: er that 


the public frely 


oS » . 
ample i 
: 
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attentions. ‘To Charles Hawkins, 
Efq.; William Long, Efq.; Geor 
Chandler, Efq.; Sir Charles Blick ; 
{obs Heavifide, Efq.; Sir William 
lizard; and Henry Cline, E(q.; 
the Curators of the Hunterian Mu- 
feum, for like indulgences whiltt 
inf €ting that admirable colleétion. 
ther obligations to that friend of 
feience, Sir Joleph Banks, to Dr. 


es Edward Smith; Prefident : 
ihe Linnean Society, Ay, f 


. and other gentlemen, will be 
called tothe wonders which the ftudy fully acknowledged in the body of 
of oryéology difcovers, made him the work, 


refolve on the attepipti '  .Y). 
* Bur, aware of the fmall number 
of thofe who, at prefent, make this 


sThatthe matter of the prefent 
volume will be found highly intereft- 
ing is confidently hoped ; but when 


fcience their study, he feared that-wthe-vaft variety of the animal kin 


dry, ftriétly fcientific, work might 
not meet with a fale, proportioned to 
the expenfe'of itheandertaking : he’ 
therefore ee 20 —, 
to ‘adapt it, 'as:much as poffible; :t 
feeders “sh eneral)) Anorher ‘con-) 
fideration alf6 influeticed him to this’ 
tie thereby hoped to lead, thofe «to 
tle: udy “of: atie rt of Nature's 


works, to whim, -avyet, they: 

be unknowin. » he ‘pity frm 
froin the:fatniliarity of dtyle which it 
adinits, was therefore adopted ; efpe- 
cially fince‘it:yielded the opportunity 
of tatrodacing fech a portion of intro- 


duétory matter; as might fecure the 


nding ‘96 the difculfion by 

to” whom: it «mi be, jin a 

vat meafure; mew. In doing this 
"ipulting id astetho were alvedly 
trefpalling ‘on thofe who were y 
informed 


Gratitode direéts, shat he thould de- 
clare how much:he is himfeif indebted. 
to: the prevaletice of this a 
difpofition. “To Dt. Gray, cretary 
of Society, he ts under ins 
—- obligations for his read 
c ‘on many oceafions, as well 
ab for.theskind facilities he ‘has in- 


dulged him with, during:his exami- i 


rations ‘of “the numerous valuable 


~{peciencns;! contained in that depart- porary gra 


of the Mritith Mufeum which 
To Dr. 


pent 
the fo ably fuperintends. 
Shaw he is alto obliged for fimilar 


is confidered, it is not too on. to 
promife, that the fubfequent parts of 
this work will’ fat “éxeéeéd, in thie. 
refpeét, the and éahtior fail 


prema 
' to yield to the admirers of Nature's 


works confidetable gratification.” 


We infert the two fir letters, 
which will give the reader fome idea 
of the pleafing manner in which the 
work is executed : | dec 

‘(LETTER T.. eA 
“ pec vorm ication of wealth and 


ed to rar pr a «a 
rings 


bones of giants—thtinder bolts 
“ Tchave long been ‘oF ‘opinion, 
that a confiderable portion of wealth 5 


done, wealth and leifure, inftead of 
2 
completion of his happinefs, will 
pres prove to be aoe fouree of 


tification from purfuits, 
unworthy from their frivolity;or from 
their vicious tendencics, to be adopted 
by a being endowed with reafia. 
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“1 have lived long enough, to 
have repeatedly witnefled fimilar ter- 
minations of the dreams of happinefs, 
which have deluded thofe men of the 
wens  » intent only —— ace 
uifition of money; have lied 
thei minds with fo little inforieadon, 
that they pofleffed not the means of 
ufing, as a bleifing, the hardly-earned 
wages of a life of care. 
“ Influenced by fuch obfervations, 
and aware of the neceffity of obtaini 
fuch refources, I have, beware 9 
always allotted a fmall portion of my 
time to fuch purfuits; as have, at 
leaft, excited a difpofition to fcientific 
refearch, and an enthufiaftic admira- 
tion of the beauties bfnature. With 
my mind thus furnifhed, I have 
ventured to avail myfelf of the op. 
portunity, which my little fortune 
affords me; and have, I truft, quit- 
ted the bufy part of the world for 
ever. 
“ In purfuance of a plan, on which 
I had long determined, of vifiting 
the moft interefting parts of this ifland, 
I quitted London, laft week, with 
daughter, accompanied our 
old friend “WILTON, whole Tively 
manners, as you well know, render 
him an excellent pion. But he 
has made himftif highly eftimable 
té us on ariother account : his refolute 
foepticifm, with refpe&t to the more 
rational; and ‘his fubmiffive credu- 
lity, a to the more lar explana- 
tions of. fuch natural phenomena, as 
are. beyond ee of his under- 
ing, are roductive 
Straw retnarks, fo fulohes } 
ef humour, as to render them, in. the. 
ig » amufing: 
“ Out firt day's j was not 
completed, before I difcovered, that 


the little knowledge, which [had ob-: i 


tained, was infufficient to enable me 
to form, even, a conje@ture, refpe&- 
ing the origin of the very firit object, 
which particularly attraéted our at+ 
tention. We were within abourten or 
twelve miles of Oxford, when Wiltony: 
looking out of thé window. ‘of the 
chaife, exclaimedy it: Well, I. never 
terials as thefe hefore!’ -Thisy/of 


churfe, drew. 


attehtion, to; the: . 
fame objet, whee had fo Rrongly; 


engaged his; and I am confident, 
that the aftonifhment excited in m 
mind was but little, if at all, leis 
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.than that which poffeffed our friend ; 


when. I. beheld a labouring man 
breaking to-pieces, with a large ham- 
mer, a ftone nearly circular, half as 
large as the fore-wheel of our chaife, 
and bearing the exaét form ofa fer- 
pent clofely coiled, up. € 

prompted me to ftop the chaife, and 
to uk the man the name of the:ftone, 
and avhere it — fom) iJ ao 
ftone, fir,’ fays hey:* is a fnake " 
and: comes fon apit in yoader field; 
where there are thoufands of them.” 
‘We all/alighted,:and with furprife 
examined fome of the fame 3 of 
ftoves, which he had not x 3 
and which, though evidently bear- 
ing the form of fome ftrange animal, 
were undoubtedly formed entigely of 
ftone , 


“ As we fauntered along, the 
chaife following us, we came to a 
neat, though a {mall houfe, on the 
road fide ; which a ftuck in the 
hedge, on the ite fide of the 
ree taught us was a houfe of public 
entertainment, Hoping to gain fome 
further hae et refj g that 
which ‘0 ftrongly our 
notice, we entered this, literally, 
hedge ale-houfe.. But when intro~ 
duced into.a very neat.room; the 
cafement of which, furrounded by 
rofes and honey-fuckles in full bloom, 

rendered 


—_ into °a ; 

charming by the wild luxuriancy end 
profufion, with which its various pro~ 
duétions difplayed themselves to our 
view; we had very little hefitation 
in determining to ftop, and partake 


and of fach refre as our cottage 


would yields Whilft thefe,. were 


yield that inthe 
degree ; for among thevarious: 
with which this: mantie-piece 


I have ever feen its like.’ They now: 
fied under m examination, but. 


ahs eyhal) + forieither: 
nor’ could J form, son 


46; i | we were f 
made her. 


opr ' 
and from her we learnt, this was 


an re 
4C2 : 
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the neighbouring parts of the country. 
On our requefiing fome information 
-refpe€ting them, fhe very ‘readil 
“proceeded to communicate to us all 
- the wpe of them which the 
—— aking up a ftone, re- 
“fembling thofe which we had feen in 
ithe read, but much fmaller, ¢ This,’ 
faid the,‘ is a petrified fnake, with 
ewhich this. of the. country 
abounds. Thefe were,’ continued 
fhe, ‘ fairies, and once the inhabitants 
of thefe parts, who for their crimes 
swere changed, firft into. fnakes, and 
then into ftones. Here,’ ‘faid~ the, 
dhewing us a ftone of a conical form, 
“js one of the fairies’ nightcaps, now 
alfo become ftone. Do, madam,’ 
faid the, addreffing Emma, ‘ pray 
obferve ; is it poffible that lace-work, 
fo beautiful as this, fhould ever be 
worked by human hands? This,’ 
faid the, * and this, are pieces of the 
bones of giants; who came to live 
here, when’ the'race of fairies was 
deftroyed.’ Thefe bones, fhe inform- 
ed us, were frequently ‘dug vp in 
fevcral parts of the country; as well 
as innumerable thunderbolis:: fome of 
which ‘fhe alfo thewed us; ttating, 
that thefe were the very thunder- 
bolts with which thefe people were, 
in their turn, alfo deftroyed. 

- * Weall liftened attentively to our 
hoftefs's difcourfe ; but on iny fimil- 
ing; when the withdrew, at the ro- 
mantic ‘account:.we had received, 
WiLtow ftrenuovfly defended our 
good roy natration ;_ and declared, 
that, ‘in his opinion, ic was not with- 
out a moderate fhare. of probability. 
Owourlandlady again entering rhe 
rooiny E did+ not:andeed’ Venture to 
pire doubt of the hiftory the had: 
delivered ; J on! to know; 
whether the res. 29 larger-col- 
leétiony of: the fame kind? * To be 
fore} faid fhe; * our univerfity has a 
een entirely of this 
kind of fities; andif-you be go~ 
iegthrougir, Oxford, it will, Lodare 
$i be well worth your while to take 
atMiew of them? 0 a bo 
16 Wihetyiwe ha d! finifhedyour'rew 
feethitront;: we' left. our’ kindly’tém- 
mani ‘Hottefs ; but rot, (as you 


might fuppote, with sree 
medi ‘vifitiing the Mufewm o 
the ch pre 

aiait tac: nrins! aun 


Cay Awe lea 
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were aware, that, without fome - 
vious knowledge of the objeéts which 
are there exhibited, the examination 
of them could not. yield much fatif- 
faction ; but would ferve, merely, to 
excite that curiofity which it was 
not able to gratify. We have there- 
fore fettled it, that our vifit to the 
Mufeum: fhall be deferred, until we 
are enabled to view its interefting 
contents with that fatisfaétion which 
can only be yielded when we poffefs 
fome knowledge of the objects we 
contemplate. 

“ Thus, at our very outfet, have I 
experienced a confidcrable difappoint- 
ment. The objeéts I have already 
Souk ” — I have reafon ° 
ex all. frequently meet with, 
have convinced me, thet I am totally 
ignorant of the fcience which teaches 
us their natural hiftory; and alfo 
that, without this knowledge, the plea- 
fure of my journeys muft be very much 
diminithed. How mortifying will it 
be to have objeéts prefented daily to 
my view, whofe form alone renders 
them highly interefting ; and whofe 
hiftory is moft probably fraught with 
entertainment ; and to find myfelf fo 


totally i t of their origin, as not 
even to in what clafs of nature’s 
works to place them ! 


“ You, I know, have long made 
this branch of natural hiftory your 
rticular ftudy : and I have been in- 
‘ormed, that you poffefs a colleétion 
of valuable fpectonen of thefe fub- 
ftances, which it has never occurred 


fupply me with a lar 
matic bifiery of thete frangely figur- 


ture of which, I.am impelled by the 
mofteager defire. The petition I 
am making will, I truft, be favour- 
ably'attended to ; when you confider, 
that, without your a » the 
pleafure I have ifed myfelf, in 

tour, will be con- 


Guerably dretnitued for what, to 


an eo ae iggy ow be more 
mortifying, to rave the curiofity 
Seed tatahe 


pitch, without: 
acquiring a fingle point on which: 
even cotijecture'may be founded? — 


iH, 
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LETTER II. 


« Veftiges of the inhabitants of a former 


qworld—limeflone. and ma ble—me- 

dals of creation—pleafures afforded 

by this feience-—animals in ibe for- 
mer world, different from thofe of 
the prefent, 

“‘ To comply with the requeft you 
have made, will give me real fatif- 
fagtion; fince, I am confident, fhould 
my endeavours prove equal to the 
undertaking, that I fhall open to 

ou a fource of inexhauftible pleafure. 

or, not only the ¢ountry through 
which you are now journeying» but 
the greater part of this ifland; and 
even of the globe, teems with thefe 
pr to acs flonés: the remains 
of thofe. beings, which, many. age: 
fince, babi for arg tg 
on the various energies of vegetable 
or animal life. _ Thele bodies, every 
atom. of which they. are conftituted 
exifting in a different tate of combi- 
nation, from that in Which they were 
originally  difpofed, . often . retain, 
nearly, the exact figure. which they 
bore in their primitive fate. But che 
forms. which - they. prefent to our 
view are, frequently, fo. different 
from any organized being we have 
any knowledge of, that their appear- 
ance cannot fail to excite an en- 
thufiaftic admiration; and an eager 
defire to obtain all the information, re- 
{peéting them, which can be acquired. 

‘« Notwithflanding the: intereft 
which they muft excite, want of in- 


formation, refpe€ting thefe bodies, { 


generally, prevails. Even in. thofe 


places in this ifland, where they moft « 


commonly are found, all inquiries miles 


refpecting them are, in 


{wered only by the moft a. eles peat : 


his is, perhaps, attribu- 


legends. 
table to.the :circumftance of no par- 
ticular treatife, on thefe fubje&s, 
having yet appeared in the. Englith 


of his Colleétion .of Foffils; . “il 


Walcot’s De(cription and Figures of 


abfcreetons tn Me, Jones'e Phy Solon 
b tions "s 5 
seu Divquifitions : and Mr. Manis 
Figures and Defers tions of P face, 
tions collected in. ire. W. 

elfé has hitherto been, publithed,..in 


this country, refpeéting them, has 


been chiefly in thofe works, which, 
treating of mineralogy in general, have 
neceflarily feoken of thefe Jubftances, 
but in a most fuperficial and unfatif- 
factory manner. In France and Italy, 
and more particularly in Getmany, 
the moft ardent and fcientific in- 
quiries have indeed. ipftituted ; 
in confequence of which, difcoveries 
of the moft curious and interefting 
nature have been made. T 


Cy 
however, hav been publithed 
ater in Frenchy etn, A Lasia's 
and not. having yet appeared it-an 
Englith drefs, it is not to be ‘vonder- 
ed at, that the aftonithing,information 
which they, impart.is fo little knows 
in this country. ; “, ( . 
_, From the confideration of this 
circumftance, I am di to--0 
to the public eye whateyer informa- 
tion I hall be able to colleéts whil& 
complying with your réequeft ; trutt- - 
in that the intereft, .excited . by the 
fubjects of my inquiry, will be faf- 
ficient to awaken attention tq a mok 
pleating, but much neglected, {cience, 
“The illuftrious Bergman ele- 
gantly defcribes foffils, as the me- ~ 
DALS baat dd 3 and, indeed, 
a very li vangement in the 
of this {cience is neceffa’ Mo dikes 
the peculiar propriety of-the applica- 
tion of this term to the fubjects of 
our prefent enquiry. 


«© By theta medals of création We 
are taught, that inriumerable bei 
have lived, of which. not one of 
fame ki x does any exift—thae 
Of BL aclcals cetting for tag 

» & 
miles undér_ Poage ere inet with in 
man -that - 
Fa oe mintales Which 


are vat mbetiments, in‘ which tele 
ua jag virgen dypeor a 
—that, thou ing thus crufhed - 
in a ea and confufed 


furprifing, that, in general, {0 little 
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cutiofity and attention are excited by 
‘them. “ Wherever civilized ior 
‘€zifts, thefe wrecks of the earlie 

bbe may be found, yielding to man 


important benefits. Chan- 
‘ged in the arance gh 4 
Solution ci appear, a 


fornetimes tmatiifeft but flight 

‘of their’ fortner modes of Ma 
‘end, having already performed feveral 
Smportant offices in the economy 
nature, ate now offered to man, 
‘as rful inducements to the ex- 


‘ercife of edad atid as fit materi- 
Caled wick he ea in their 
ind Wokaiee, secreting 















thew the vetti 


, ted of marie 
‘to Be 


gees, te the 


of more 
‘haps, any othet deparrme 


of i 
and of their domiciles: and fre- 


sigan wholly. fry 
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cumpofed of fimilar remains. Thys 
we perceive that matter is in conftant 


‘motion ; being impelied, in regular 


progreffion, throtigh various forins, 
and modes of exifiénce; and is thus 
made to per “thofe important 
» funétions, on which the lifé, as it 
were, of this globe depends. 

« The ftudy of animated’ nature 
affords more amufement, and excites 
attention, than, per- 
ent of na- 
tural hiftory. It yields to the 
mind the ampleft ification; by 
the pofitive and indubitable informa- 


tion it conveys, ré ng the vary- 
A ada Sees ths 


ing ‘ceconomy, 
thon, habitudes, which diftinguith 
ty aiplaning he almoR Tatesabie 
en 
} As of 4 iifference by which the 
varieties of each fpe ws are diftin- 
ithed ; chek marked and 
which ng 
is fepe ick Whe thc Otter. 
iy the tied feafted to fataets 
rier iyo oer hg 
ceffes, fervin animal life; 
and the Tame in -varied modes 
of otganization, #h exift even im 
the fame being: cannot fail to excite 
phe ete br ifice to obtain ftill further 


kno peéting thofe aftonith- 
ig operons in which, ale 
the effeéts are fo obvious and even 


palpable, the immediate caufes de- 
mand '' the’ 'clofeft inveftigation for 


their difeovery. Th of 
b ti sth - the wind “Soe obtainé a 
— ble tied of pl Mer 9 and 
fe mate aa it is ff tom 

i o 
éewards with | inc 2d 


it, to he extenfion of its acqui- 


a The ~ itito the ieee 
‘0 


ae ‘evel proceffes, necef 
aise the fupport.and continuanes: 
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of the earth, and, its ighabjtants.. 
“You will behold. her, /inceffantly 
labouring in the d fles of the. 
earth; as in the la ry of the 
univerfe, asic, fo form “t 
beauty the mutilated wrecks of 
former ages. e 

« Nor can the mind be much more 
pleafingly exercifed, in the regions 
of conjeéture, than by the curious 
inquiries to which ‘the contemplations 
of objeéts, fo interefting, muft ne- 


ceffarily lead. Many of the curioufly i 


figured ftones, which will offer them. 
fives to fin} obfervation, you will 
be pleafed in finding, on a clofe ob- 
férvation, were once, as I have 
already rel Ee endowed 
with the powets and faculties of 
vegetable’ or‘dnimal life, You will, 
by careful ‘comparjfon, difcover, 
bat, of thefe, 
fill to be found jn a. living ftave ; 
but; moft commonly, in parts ‘of the 
world very remoré from thofé in 
which their, remains -are thus won- 
derful premved Other animals. 
nd thus aftonifhingly en- 


exift. us you Will behold the i 
which the 


code ie ge 
it s fo; 3 as to warrant 
So avietich, that the bulk of this 
dreadful, unknown animal, exceeded 
three times that of the lion; and to 
cael poh ead that animals 1s 
¢ whi ve poffefied, wi 
the dreadful ‘propenfities of that 
spinal, its power of deftroying, in a 
ree-fold — You will alfo 
view the remains of a being of the 
a vouch wih tithes, Chol 
which was armed wit $ 7 
ore yf a we it tol 
borne by that animal ; and poffeffing, 
in nddidon to thefe, ‘enormoufl huge 
rash ha 6 to bear the diftinc- 
tive marks of thofe creatures, which 


leveral fpecies are. i 


¢ 
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of Fe remains of animals, of which: 
no living. prototype is to be found. « 

“ When the mind has dwelt awhile. 
on objests fo well calculated to im-: 
prefs it with ; Ao 





sins, an the 
level of the fea, are. thefe wonderful 
to be found. . . But enough—- 
I, have preffed {0 , far om,. as to be. 
under the neceffity of craving your 
indulge Sear ay wee gan 
T pecans eieaetnatip 20 me 
mean time, furely 
ambos begin =e Santen then 
is part of natu i 
imp ce fufficien: Faye 
nberbleepe of aeaton. Te 
in ' 
saa tary ie todlesa ace per 
SG igrineatls, guiness ofthe i 
ania fate ¢ sod af thn werioun and 
nt changes it has { 
and,, by thowing him agli 
her creations aps’ aps more 
ts mutt. be ex- 
cited, immenfity of animated 
marnets ann of she power.ef the great 


i 


wich, by analogy, may bpd 


| fate, will be enquiredsinto; and the 


feveral changes which it has under- 
heats 3 
ure, will be carefully examined. 
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enquiry. The en- 
deavour to’ furnith fome  fatisfaction 
on this abftrufe and interefting fubjeét, ’ 
will be referved; as ttiuch ‘as tnay be, 
for the'coticluding part of ‘our en- 
quiries. This ‘place ‘it will occupy, | 
with the mioft propriety5 _ fince the 
feveral: faéts' ‘and obfervations, de- 
tailed. in” the’ preceding. part, | will 
farnith:fome of the dala, which ‘ate 
to ferve asthe” foondation for’ he’ 
reafonings and conje@tuires to be'ad- 
vaneedhere, It is'proper, however, 
in» this »place}' to°*rémark, that, on» 
this fubjeét, bur little pofitive kndw- 
ledge can be atquifed; and that pro. 
bable conjecture, even after the moft’ 
afliduous enquiry, ts the higheft de-, 
gree of fatisfaétion to'which the mind’ 
can:pofibly attain,’ Indeed, the ‘at-- 
tempt to account for the aflonifhing 
appearances, whieh the forfacc “of, 
this globe (prefétits, may appear to 
many as indicating a very improper. 
degree of -cotifidence and prefump- 


“ To trace the’ ions of “Has 
tuft, in periods fur behind all hua’ 
récord ; topronounce opinions refpeet- ’ 
ingthe ftruéture and the inh: ts" 
of a former world ; aid to eridéavout * 
to find our'the nice of pete 
ing, dettroying, ‘and teforming’ the’ 
pn ds cry pa 
tafk, to whieh che litt foots of, 
mam, ave but’ lirelé “adapted, Burt, 
fince: the! world ‘we inhabit 18, yn 
dently. dof te wrecks of a 
former j the tiiatetfaly Of WwhICh | 
that -wotld: was: comipaled “Gre, of 
courfe; ar hand for oar cxammation. 
The reniaitis! too-of its former in- 
habitants are free “found pre- 
fervedy in'fieh fituations as teach vy 
fomething, ‘not ‘only refpecting. the 
extenc of ‘the changes, ‘which have: 
takew "place onthe futface’’ of this: 
gidbe.; but ‘eve the patticilar ele- 
mecit which was employed, ‘9s ‘the 
chief inftrumetit Gfi deftruétion, ‘and’ 
af; renovation. Scriptute, likeyife, 
corroborated by the collateral'evidence 
of all humén tradition, fippli¢s ‘us’ 
with ithe gritid leading faéts';’ that, 
aftet the complete formation ‘and thc’ 
peopling of this ‘globe, it was fob- 
eéted tothe defirnétive aétion of an 
immenfe deluge of ‘water; all the 
fouincains' of ‘the great déep were 
woken-ap;"the high’ hills that were’ 
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under the whole. heaven were cover- 
ed; and every living fubftance was 
deftroyed, which was on the face of | 
the earth. Chemiftry and mineralogy , 
alfo’ furnifh us with their, aid, by: 
which we are taught the feveral, 
changes, of which thefe fubftances, 
undér various circumftances, are ful, 


ceptible. 
ad 1 Bicih aids, we may. fome- 
times be enabled to form, pethaps, a 
tolerably correét judgment, refpectin 
fortie of the grand changes which, 
took place, during the vaft revolution, 
which this planet has. experienced, , 
But fo very remote is the period to, 
which,our minds are to revert: fo 
loofe, and fo light, are the grounds. 
on, which our conjeétures are to be, 
built : and fo great is the temptation, 
to imagination, to take the place. of 
judgment, that, among the feveral, 
fyftems, of which I fhall have oc-, 
cafion to. make mention, you, not. 
only, will hardly find one on, which, 
you can venture to depend ; but you 
Wifl'difCover, that the majority, fo, 
fat frgey postetngg even. probability, , 
rather refemble the fictions of poets, 
than the reafonings of philofophers, 
find ai 4 « Yours.” 


Letters 24, 25, and 26, will ile, 
luftrate the sbeory of this imgenigus. 
alithor on a vey curious fubje&t i... ; 

- LE Seely ore, 
“© Enquiry ve[pettii origin of Coal. 

hon a; frofafed—Mox, 

Jai¢ py Luge—objeZions 

eset —enivyaliy of te delage, 

— changes thus felted—vege “% 

_ miabter difpofed in fituations in which. 

coal now exis... ° ae 

_ Thaye been highly entertained, 
by aletter from our friend Wilton,, 
in confequenge of your ig By Bad 
him my’ account of the various 
fyftems refpeéting the formation of 
coal... Indeed his remarks are fo jutt,. 
and his fatire fo pointed, as to give, 
me fome appyrnentien for the fate of 
my prefent letter, when fubjeéted to, 
his criti¢ifin-and Keen rallery.. He, 
reminds me of Dr, Halley’s conjec- 
ture, that the world on which we, 
dwell” ma have another habitable; 
world within it, to which may be, 
attached a. fyXem of. fubterranean, 
IBA refembling thole which. 
yicld Tight to our upper world, but 
neceffarily Moving within a fmaller 


t 
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fphere*. He farcaftically afks, 
whether our volcanoes. are any thing 
but the grand outlets of the furnaces, 
and our veins of bitumen any thing 
more than the. clogged-up chimnics 
of this inner world? The dread of 
criticifm muft not, ‘however, deter 
me—I have engaged myfelf to the 
work, and therefore muft not fhrink. 

*« Having laid before you the 
feveral opinions. which have been 
publithed, refpeéting the formation 
of coal, and having found myfelf 
under the neceflity of ftating my 
fufpicion.of their infufficiency, to 
account fatisfactorily for the origin 
of this fubftance, it becomes a duty 
to offer any obfervations, which may 
feem to, be likely, in the leaft, to 
elucidate a fubjeét involved in fo 
much myflery. But be affured that, 
whilft doing this, I am not ignorant 
of the difficulties which furround 
me; nor, knowing how confiderable 
thefe are, do I prefumptuoufly ex- 
pect , to eftablith an impregnable 
fyftem. On the contrary, I fear, 
that many unforefeen, and powerful 
objeétions may arife, againft opinions 
thus hazarded, on a queftion which 
has been left in a great meafure un- 
decided, after careful difcuffion, by 
men of eminent abilities. If, on the 
one hand, I experience the mortifica- 
tion of differing from opinions which 
have been generally received ; it is, 
on the other hand, highly fatisfactor 
to know, that this difference is 1s 
little, as in fome inftances, to confift 
merely in an extenfion, and in others, 
in little more than a medification, of 
thofe opinions, Thus the explana- 
tion here offered will be found in per- 
fect coincidence with that given by 
Mr. Hatchett, Mr. Williams, and 
Mons, Tingry, as far as regards the 
derivation of coal from vegetable 
matter; differing only from that of 
the two former gentlemen, in its at; 
tempt to afcertain the nature of the 
procefs by which the change has been 
effected ; and from that of the latter 
gentleman, in not acknowledging the 
neceffity of the general operation of 
mineral vapours, or fubterranean fires 
and diftillation. 

“¢ The opinion, which the ftriftett 
examination of every circumitance 
feems beft to.warrant the adoption of, 
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appears to be, that coal is a produét 
of the vegetable matter, which has , 
been buried at feveral diftant periods, 
but chiefly in confequence of an uni- 
verfal deluge; and which, after hav- 
ing been reduced to a fluid, ftate by 
the bituminous fermentation, has , 
fuffered a certain modification of that . 
inflammability, which bitumens in 
general poffefs, by the oxygenizement 
of its carbon, and by an intimate and 
peculiar intermixture with various 
earthy and metallic falts. 

‘* In examining the folidity of this 
hypothefis, the attention muft become 
particularly engaged by three different , 
circumftances, which offer themfclves 
as neceflary objects of inquiry, In, 
the firft place, the neceffity prefents 
itlelf, of afcertaining, whether the 
deluge may have been capable of oc- , 
cafioning that depofition of the matter 
of which coal is formed. In thenext 
place, it fhould be determined, , 
whether, the circumftances under 
which this matter has been depofited, , 
were likely to occafion it to undergo 
fuch chemical changes as would pro-. 
duce its tranfmutation into coal.— 
Lafily, the examination is requifite, 
to difsorer, how far this fuppofititious 
change accords with the general 
ceconomy of nature; or, at leaft,. 
with that part of it which it has been 
permitted to us to underftand. 

“« The general tenour of the Mo- 
faic account of the creation of the 
world, as well as feveral diftinét, 
expreffions employed by the facred 
hiftorian, whilft {peaking more pare 
ticularly of the creation of the vege- 
table fyftem, yield the ftrongeft 
grounds of belief, that the earth, in, 
its antediluvian ftate, was moft plen- 
tifully ftocked with plants and trees 
of every kindand fize. The employ- 
ment which was allotted to. Adam, 
for ‘ the Lord God took. the man,, 
and put him into the garden of Eden 
to drefs it and to keep itt,’ and the 
extenfive fpace which this garden is 
implied to fill, for ¢ outof the ground 
(of this garden) made. the Lora God, 
to grow every tree that is pleafart to 
the fight, and good for food,’ as well 
as the general {cenery, and the moft 


‘prominentcircumflances in this hiftory 


of the firft man, all concur to thew, 
that the mandate of the Creator was, 





~ * Mifcellanea Curiofa, p. 43. 
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in this refpeét, conipletely fulfilled, 
and that * the earth: brought forth 
Laer and herb, yielding feed after its 
ind, andthe tree yielding fruit, whofe 
feed was in itfelf, after his kind*.’ 

“© Agreeable to the fame facred 
tradition, the earth was peopled from 
a fingle pair ; and, from various par- 
ticulars which appear inthe hiftory of 
their immediate defcendants, we may 
perceive, that the arts which the 
poffeffed, and the kind of life which 
they led, accorded with thofe which 
the hiftorians of later times have 
iiewn to have been adopted by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of every country. 
Their drefs was fimple; and their 
employments, that of keeping of 
cattle, and of tilling the ground, 
were thofe of man in his rudeft and 
moft uncivilized ftate. 

“ After acertain period, feven ge- 
nérations from Adam, we are told 
the arts of civil life began to"appear. 
“Jabal was the father of fuch as 
dwell in tents, and’ of fuch as 
Have cattle—Jubal was the father of 
fach as handle the harp and organ— 
and Tubal Cain was the inftruétor 
of every artificer in brafs‘and iron +.’ 
Whether this relation is to'be taken 
literally, and that thefe arts were 
actually invented dvring the eighth 
generation of mankind, or whether 
this account was only meant to de- 
fignate the regular progrefs of the 
firft rate of men from a rude to a 
civilized ftate, will not affeét the pre- 
fet objeé&t of inquiry. A period 
fufficiently long to allow a prodigious 
increafé of the vegetation which 
adorned the furface of the earth, 
miu hate elapfed,; whilft the firft 
families of mankind were thus emer- 
ging from a ftate of rudenefs to that 
of civjlization. - For during that 
period in which a’ people exift only 
in a ftate of nature, as it is termed, 
the wants which they feel, and con- 
féqnently the arts which they culti- 
vité, being few, neceffity will but 
feldom oblige them to level the trees 
of their furrounding forefis. Thus 
uninterrupted, the earth, which has 
been dffumed to be well clothed, 
even ifnmediately after its form ation, 
muft, in the futceeding early ages, 
ha¥é teémed, in almoft every part of 
its firface, with vegetable life. 
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“From the fame invaluable re- 
cords we learn, that, after the earth 
had exifted during the period of 
fixteen hundred years, the Almighty 
decreed that a flood of watérs fhould 
be brought upon the earth, and that 
the earth fhovld be thus deftroyed, 
All the fountains of the great deep, we 
learn, were broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened. 
Forty days and forty nights it rained 
upon the earth, all the high hills 
that were under the whole heaven 
were covered, and the waters pre- 
vailed upon the earth an hundred and 
fifty days ft. 

“Various objections have been 
offered againft this, the Mofaic, a¢- 
count of the deluge. Men of the 
greateft learning and piety have 
doubted, whether the relation fhould 
be taken literally or not; and have 
differed very much, in their opinions, 
as tothe extent to which this aftonifh- 
ing revolution of the earth reached, 
Some have doubted the exiftence of a 
(ufficient quantity of water, to deluge 
the higheft mountains of the earth ; 
whilft others, among whom may be 
mentioned the right rev. bifhop of 
Clogher, have imagined, that the 
déluge fhould not be corifidertd as 
having covered the whole’face of the 
earth. His lordfhip was of opinion, 
that fome parts of the then habitable 
world, which by the force of the 
deluge were feparated into iflands, 
and were divided from the continent 
whereon the ark landed, were in 
fome fort exempted from the common 
calamity, brought on the reft of the 
world by the deluge; inafmuch, his 
lordthip fays, as the continent of 
America, avd many iflands in’ the 
Eaft Indies, are at prefent partly in- 
habiced by wild beafts and noxious 
animals, which it is not reafonable to 
imagine, that any body could, or 
would, have imported thither fince 
thar time §. 

4 T6 account for this particular 
circumftahce, may not, perhaps, be 
very ealy; but, however, it is not 
neceMfary to be done, in proving the 
prevalence of the deluge over every 
part of the known world;. fince 
téftimonies fufficiéft ‘to this faét, are 





+ Genefis vii. 
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ielded by thofe wonderfully. pre- 
Bed remains of former ages, whjch 
form the general fubject of thefe jn- 
quiries, and which have been dif- 
covered in almoft every .part of the 
known world. .Eyen the very {pots 
which were thus pointed out, by his 
lordthip, as having been exempted 
from the fate of the reft of the world, 
contain the moft aftonifhing and in- 
terefting remains of organized beings ; 
at once proving that the waters of 
the deluge did cover the whole earth, 
and leading us to regard the globe we 
inhabit,as one vaft tomb of a former 
world. 

“¢ Affuming.it;then as proved that 
the deluge did overwhelm the whole 
of this globe, it next becomes ne- 
ceflary, to inquire what changes 
were probably thus effeéted, Very 
different opinions .haye been, main- 
tained refpetling the degree of change 
which took place on the .earth, in 
confequence of the deluge. , Some 
have fuppofed that the change was 
but flight and fuperficial, affeCing 
the upper, furface only of the earth ; 
but others, confidering the declaration 
of the Almighty’s intention to dettroy 
the earth, as well as its inhabitants, 
‘God faid—Behold, I wiLL DE- 
STROY THEMWITH THEEARTH",’ 
conclude that all the ftrata_of the 

,antediluvian earth were aétually dif- 
folved, and their conftituent cor- 
pufcles feparated one from another ; 
and that, in this ftate of feparation, 
they were mixed with a large quan- 
_ tity, of, water, fo that the whole was 
redupya to a fluid colluviest. The 
attempt to determine what changes 
were aétually effefted at this period, 
cannot be expeéted to prove very 
_fuccefsful: but perhaps a near ap- 
proach to truth would be, the fup- 
_pofition that the force of this, im- 
menfe quantity of fluid matter mytt 
have been fuch, as to have deftroyed 
the whole of the original {urface,, and 
to have confiderably deepened and 
widened thofe excavations which had 
gontained the antediluvian . waters ; 
whilft, by the falling. of vaft, fub- 
* .werted mafles, other cavitics would 
be filled, and former channels choked 
up. . By the violent agitations which 





- * Gen. ‘ ie tw A 
. ., tA Treatife onthe Deluge, by A. 
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the waters muft for a confiderable 
time have endured, the earthy mat- 


‘ters they contained mutt have fuffer- 


ed the higheft degree of attenuation, 
and divjfion; and by their gradual 
depofition in thofe fituations in which 
the waters wer- l«/s agitated, or 
where they became ftagnant, muft 
have formed horizontal ‘{trata, where 
the furface on which they. were de- 
pofited was flat; and new mountains, 
where this depofition was made on 
the elevated fubaqueous remains of 
former mountains. 

“ Poffeffing no other data from 
which we can infer what form the 
furface of the antediluvian world 
bore, we can only reft on the men- 
tion of its rivers, and its high hills, 
which give us reafon to fuppofe it 
might, have borne fome affinity with 
that which the prefent furface of the 
earth prefents to our view; and the 
fides of the hills, with their cor- 
refpondent vallies, and the extended 
plains, it may be concluded, were 
covered with their appropriate tribes 
of trees and plants. Affuming thefe 
for the generalities of, the earth’s ex- 
ternal form, it is evident that the 
waters, whether fupplied by the raia 
alone, or by other fources, as feems 
to be implied by the breaking up of 
the fountains of the great deep, muft 
neceffarily have firft filled the lower 
parts of the earth. When itattained 
a greater height, then muft this 
powerful element have rufhed in tor- 
rents from valley to valley, breaking 
down, or furmounting, every inter- 
Vening obftacle; and laying proftrate 
the vaft forefts with which the furface 
was every where clothed. Of the 
trees thus overthrown, the loweft 
{tratum of vegetable matter would be 
formed, which would foon become 
buried beneath the fediment, which 
would be continually depofiting from 
the fuperincumbent waters, loaded 
with every fpecies of earthy, and 
even mineral matters, with which 
they would be impregnated by the 
effe€ts of an alluviation more power- 
ful than we can poffibly conceive, 

** As the volume of the water in- 
creafed, the fides of the mountains 
would become fubjeéted to the vio- 
lence of its aétion. The. roots of 
the trees, which on their fides, 
would become loofened, and the trees 
themfelves, and the earth in which 
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they had grown, with the various 
other “vegetables which had been 
generated and nourithed in the fame 
matrix, would fall into the flood, and 
form a freth ftrata of vegetable matter. 
Thus woulda mais of vegetable mat- 
ter, immenfe beyond conception, be- 
come fubjeted to the domination of 
this powerful element. Thefe feveral 
ftiata of vegetable matter would be- 
come covered by ftrata of earth form- 
ed by the gradual depofition of pon- 


“derous, but. minutely divided parti- 


cles, which would feon form a cover- 
ing fo compaét, as would be able 
confiderably to refift the ordinary 
fluétuation of the water. Similar 
alternating ftrata, conftituted by the 
fucceffive fubfidence of maffes of ve- 
getable matter, and of finely divided 
particles of earth, may be fuppofed 
to be thus continually forming until 
the waters had covered the tops of 
the high hills. Thus may, perhaps, 
be explained the fituation of diftinét 
veins of coal, feparated by ftony ftra- 
ta; all, perhaps, the work of der 
pofition. : 

‘* From what caufe it proceeded, it 
will, perhaps, te impoffible ever to 
determine ; but there is. certainly 
reafon to believe, that the waters of 
the deluge poffeffed a very confider- 
able folvent power over even thofe 
earths which we. confider as moft 
untraétable. . From the intermixture 
and cryitallization of thefe proceeded 
thofe filiccous and fpathous veins 
which alternate with and interfeét the 
various ftrata which form that pai t of 
the earth which has been fubje€ted 
to our examination. 

** Not only the form, but the fub- 
fiance, of the furface of the newly- 
formed poft-diluvian world muft have 
differed very much from that which 
exifted before the flood: vaft and 
innumerable mult have been the 
changes, which it muft have under- 
goncy before the refpeétive firuations 
of the waters and of the dry land, 


could, have even. made an approach 


to ftability. From the violent aétion 
of the waters at, the period of their 
firft effufion over the earth, as well 
as during their refidence and their 
departure, the continuity of the earth 
muft have been broken in many 
places; necks of land muft have been 
left, forming, according to circum- 


~ ftances, iftmuses, or promontori¢s; 
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vaft maffes of earth, confiderably un- 
dermined, would remain on the fupe- 
rior parts, and on the ‘declivities of 
mountains; and, as vegetation would 
doubtlefsly be rapidly’ renewed, 
wherever the earth’ became ‘unco- 
vered from the waters, thefe projeét- 
ing parts would” foon be covered by 
the verdure of various vegetables. 
But the newly-formed furface would, 
perhaps, for a confiderable period, 
be continually undergoing a change 
of its form: the watets, urged by 
violent tempefts, and agitated by 
recciving the immenfe fragments of 
falling mountains,, might ‘feparate 
thofe necks of land of which we 
have juft fpoken, and which ‘its flower 
aétion had been continually reducing : 
the divulfed parts of which, with the 
vegetation they bore, would fink into 
the waters ofthe ocean. Thus alfo, 
by the force of tempeftuous winds, 
and even by the gradual influence of 
the weather, large projecting and de- 
pendent portions of mountains, with 
their newly-produced forefts, would 
frequently be finking in’ the fur- 
rounding waters. Thus would ad- 
ditional layers of vegetable, and of 
earthy matters, be repeatedly formed 
over thofe ftrata of vegetables which 
had been overthrown by the firft 
violence of the deluge. 

“As when the greater part of the 
waters of the deluge had'drained off, 
and when the furface of ‘the globe 
again became divided into water and 
dry land, the lower and inore exca- 
vated parts would neceffarily retain 
the water for a long time; this, 
as well as the rivers and feas, would 
immenfe lakes be formed. ’ In thefe 
lakes would the numerous tribe of 
aquatic plants flourifh, which, as the 
waters at laft fubfided, would cover 
the bottoms. of thefe hollows with a 
mafs of vegetable matter, covered by 
a deep coat of earthy depofition ; 
which, drying gradually, would fe- 
cure the fubjacent ftratum from the 
aétion of the air. From the nume- 
rous fevolutions which the newly- 
formed earth would be deftined for 
a time to undergo, many of thefe 
hollows might be again filled with 
water, Adjoining lakes might burft 
through their interpofed mounds, and 
thus refill them; or, among. the 
mountains whiclf helped to form the 
bafons of thefe lakes, fome whith 
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had. been weakeriéd in their bafes, by 
“the previous aétion of the waters, 
“might now become more effeétually 
, undermined, and might fall into the 
‘Jake beneath, and thus force the 

water beyond its neéwly-eftablifhed 
“limits. In new lakes, thus formed 


in the cavities of, previoufly exifting ° 


ones, aquatic vegetation would again 
go on, whilft a compaét ftratum from 
the fubfidence of the fufpended earth 
would form at the bottom; and when 
the waters themfelves had” drained 


- away, a freth, depofit of vegetable 


matter would be forried, which 
would, like the former,’ become 'Go- 
vered with a ftratum of mud, capable 
‘of acquiring, as in the former in- 


ftahce, a confidérable degtee of hard-' 


nefs. 

*« Such of the vegetable matters, as 
might float on the. laft remaining 
waters of the deluge, might be 
wathed into other hollows of lefs 
depth, and, becoming only covered 
with,a moderately thick coat, would 
become peat boys; and, if left for a 
~ lang feries of time totally undifturbed, 
would, perhaps, form lakes of petro- 
leum, fimilar to that which now 


exifts in the iiland of ‘Trinidad, a 


. defcription of which has been already 
given in the Fourteenth Letter. 

«: When the different faéts ate con- 
fidered, which have been already re- 
lated, refpeéting the fituation of coal, 
and of the variods ftrata which are 

~ interpofed between its feveral. beds ; 
and which have evidently been pro- 
duced by gradual depofition in water, 

I truft that no glaring incongruity 

will appear, in the opinion, that ve- 

getabie matter of the antediluvian 
' world might be difpofed, by the 
= waters of the deluge, in all thofe 
fituations in which we now find coal. 
* Yours, &c.”’ 
LETTER XXV. 

Inquiry whetber the vegetable matter 
was depofited at the deluge under 
circumflances favourable to its con- 
verfion to coal—bitumen alone not 
Sitted for fuel—other matters ne- 
cefary to be added—peculiar ar- 
rangement of the particles. 
by Thenextqueftion which demands 

confideration is, whether fuch an ar- 

rangement of the materials of the 
flooded furfase of the antediluvian 
world, as has‘ been afflumed in my 
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laft’ Letter, would be likely to*pro- 
mote fuch chemical changes, ‘ii’ ‘the 
ftrata of vegetable matter, as Would 
effeét irs-converfion into coal? ‘This 
we wiil therefore haw inquire into. 
* Thar vegetable fubftances plated 
in a nif’. ina fubterrsneaw fithation, 
will, with the. aid ‘of moifiure; or, 
perhaps, with: only that which they 
themfelves contain, pafs into a pecu- 


tiar fermentationyand become thereby 


converted into bitumen; has been al. 
ready afferted in a former Letter *; 
to which I muft now ‘refer you, for 
thofe arguments which appear to me 
to be beft calculated to fupport that 
Opinjon, Your attention muft here, 
however, be requefted to one addi- 
tional confideration, which will ferve, 


~ very probably, to corroborate the ap- 
‘plication’ of that hypothefis to ‘the 


prefent fubject, the origin of coal. 

** In the promulgation of’ that 
hypothefis you perceived, thatthe 
circumftance on which the biturmini- 
zating procefs was fuppofed effentially 
to depend; was the féclufion of the 
vegetable matter fromthe atmofpheric 
air. According to the aécuracy with 
which this part of the proceféwas 
performed, it neceflarily follows, 
would be the approach toa ftate of 
perfeétion, in the produét of the ope- 
ration, Now, by a flight revifion of 
what has been faid, inthe Letter im- 
mediately preceding this, you will 
not fail to petceive, that whilft en- 
deavouring to-afcertain the mott /pro- 
bable modé in which the vegetable 
matter of the antediluvian world was 
difpofed, there appears great, reafon 
to fippofe that the difpofition of it 
muft have been fach as-would moft 
certainly fecure the completion ot 
the affumed procefs, 

** Buried in a confiderable mafs,— 
thoroughly imbued with water, and 
covered over with denfe, compact 
{trata of earth, its feclufiow from the 
atmofpheric air mutt have been very 
accurate; and taking- it’for granted 
that the change it was to undergo 
would much depend on this circum- 
ftance, then we have every rightto 
conclude that’ its ¢onverfion into bi- 
tumen would be preduced moft cer- 
tainly and effectually. 

In another Letter +, I have: alfo 
endeavoured to make it appear; that 
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okhe-dayknefs.of colour of fome of the 
+pitumgas,, from the brown of ,petro- 
levm.,,to the black of jet, proceeds 
from the {atuxation of the carbon,.one 
of the conftitvent.principles of bitu- 
men with oxygen. , On this point I 
_-@an, beable to, add but. little to.what 
cd hawe there atyempted to eftablith. 
To,one.circumfance only [ have to 
atujadt-your attention, which is, that 
using the, formation. of coal, the bi- 
tumen .is thoroughly pervaded by 
_ other, fupRances impregnated . with 
_ oxygen ;,and from which, -by fupe- 
rion power.of ,attraGtion, the carbon 
is, able to,detach it, and,then engage 
it. -in combination, with itfelf,. That 
this is.the ¢afe,.and that thefe, fub- 
tances , arc applied to .the, bitumen, 
under circumfiances the moft favour- 
_ able to. the, promotion of {uch a com- 
bination, wall, I truft, appear, whilft 
-eattempting to afcertain the. cireum- 
odtances on, which. fome of ,the other 
. phyfieal and chemical properties of 
coal feemto have chietly depended. 
“ Krom what , hasbeen already 
» faid, whilft {peaking of the formation 


oof bitumen, you will have perceived, 


that Lam .of opinion that, in pro- 


portion as the precefs of biruminiza- 
tion japproaches to perfeftion, the 
fubttance, a€ied. upon, acquires a ftate 
of fluidity. With, refpect to, coal, 
. the: formation.of which may be re- 
garded asthe grand avd impostant 
-endy for, which this procefs has been 
-inftituted, itpwould .be reafonable,, a 


priori, to,conclude, shat the laws, of | 


mature would ;decree. that the, fub- 
ftance),which is,to undergo, this ne- 


ceflary change, fiould, in, general, be | 


fo, difpofed,.as.to have fecured.to,it 
the aT veffeét..of the, operation. of 
every ftage of the,,procefs. But 
--doauld the cireumftance;).of, coal. hav- 
ing exifted in aftateof fluidity, be 
fuppofed .to be, mot fairly inferable 
from thefe, premifes, fome.increale of 
the .probability of the .circumftance 
may furely.be-derived from a view of 
othe fabtance itfelf. .For whether we 
- dwell, upon. the ,peouliar fracture of 
common,coal, or onthe xegetable im- 
- prefons which,are frequently found 
-on it, the idea.of us haying,exitted 
in a fluid ftate, muft,prefent, itfelf to 
any one, whofe .mind. has, got, been 
d by feme cantgadictory 


_hypothefis, 
“ From this ftate of fuidity syould 
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refult a very neceflary change.in the 
nature of the mafs. ‘With the ve- 
getable matters which have been fup- 
pofed to have been funk in the wa~- 
ters of the deluge, a confiderable por- 
tion of mud and, grofs earthy particles 
muft have been, blended ; thefe, how- 
ever, When bituminization had given 
fluidity to the mafs, would, in confe- 
quence of their fuperior gravity, fet- 
le, and form that ftratum which was 
to become the floor of the pit, leav- 
ing the pure bitumen above. 

«By reverting to a circumftance 
mentioned ‘whilft {peaking of peat 
and_of bituminous wood—their eager 
retention of the water in which the 
had been immerfed, parting with it 
as difficultly as would a fponge, and 
that only on the employment of a 
confiderable degree of, prefure—we 
learn, that water may be fo thorough- 
ly interfperfed between, and fo inti- 
mately united with the particles of 
bitumen, as to conftitute a part of its 
ma{s. This, however, takes place in 
the pure bitumens only whit in a 


foft fate; fince where thefe fub- 


ftances have once been deprived of 
© water they contain by exficcation, 
they are no longer capable of enter- 
ing into wnion with. it; becomin 
impermeable to that Aid, with which 
every part had befpre been penetrated. 
Thus in many other [ubftances, fuch 
as the balfams, gum refins, caout- 
chouc,,and vegetable gluten, a certain 
portion of water enters into chcir ori- 
ginal compofition, being a neceffary 
conftituent of the fubfance whilft ex- 
ifting in that. form ; but when thefe 
fubftances become dry and hard, wa- 
ter is capable, of being united with 
them, but very fparingly, if at all. 
The, abbé Fortis, whilft deferibing 


ithe mine, of pifafphaltum, in the ifle 


of Bua, relates,, that upon breaking 
the drops ef bitumen, which having 
exuded in.a_foft ftate, had become 
hard and brittle, he found in the cen- 
tre of each a drop of clear wattre 
That water exilts formally in petro~ 
leum is rendered probable, by its be- 
ing produced in a confiderable quan- 
tity by the diftiflation of this fub- 
fiance. It muyft indeed be allowed, 
that, in, the operation of diftillation, 


fuch a.new.combination of the princi- 
_ples of which the petroleum is com- 
»pofed.may take place, as may occa | 
Gon the eamaatea of water; the hy- 
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d and oxygen thus uniting, 
whilft the carbon is left iw the refi- 
duum contained in the retort; but 
that water may exift in, and form a 
part of the original fubftance, there 
does not appear to be the leaft ‘reafon 
to doubt. 

“ A circumftance which refpeéts 
the roof of coal-pits is well deferving 
your attention in this place. Gene- 
rally the fchiftofe covering, which 
forms the roof, is for a confiderable 
thicknefs fo impregnated with bitu- 
minous’ matter asto poffefs a degree 
of combuftivility, which is, in fome 
inftances, fo great as to allow the 
employment of thete fchifti, for the 
purpofe of combuftion, in the burn- 
ing of lime, {melting of metals, &c. 
A fimilar impregnation of the earth 
which covers the foffil wood of Mun- 
den, defcribed by profeffor Hollman, 
and of that of Bovey, defcribed by 
Dr. Milles, is alfo obfervable. Im- 
pregoation of the earth to a confider- 
able thicknefs is alfo well known to 
exift in the earth in the neighbour- 
hood of petroleum fprings. Thus, 
as has been already noticed, in the 
valley of Noto, in Sicily, is a {pring 
of petroleum, which difeharges itfelf 
into the lake Palius: the earth above 
it, even to the furface, being fo much 
bituminized as to have taken fire by 
accident, and to have burnt for fe- 
veral months. The conneétion be- 
tween thefe feveral impregnations ap- 
pears to be evident, As the refolution 
of vegetable matter into a bituminous 
fluid takes place, fo in proportion will 
the adjoining earth become impreg- 
nated; and where this change is fo 
complete that a fluid bitumen is 
formed, the diffufion and abferption 
will, of courfe, be extenfive, in pro- 
portien to its Auidity.. The bitumi- 
nous fchift, which is adjoining to 
beds of coals, is evidently formed of 
fuch earths as have become impreg- 
nated by the fluid bitumen, whilft 
the coal exifted in the fluid ftate of 
petroleum. 

‘* A revifion of the feveral circum- 
ftances mentioned whilft deferibing 
the fituation of coal and its accom~ 
panying ftrata, will ferve not only to 
confirm the fuppofed origin of coal, 
but alfo to prove the faét of its hav- 
ing at one time exifted in a fluid 
ftate, The different partings, as they 
are termed, between the top of the 
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coal and the roof, deferve partieutar: 
notice on’ this account. In good 
partings there fometimes exifts a {pace 
between the coal and roof,. the coal 
being epee with a powder like 
charcoal. In this cafe the previous 
fluid ftate may be furely inferréd: 
without the leaft diffieulty, thefpace 
appearing to be the confequence of 
the dfying and: contraétion of the 
matter forming the coal, after the 
fuperior ftratum, the roof,. had: ac~ 
quired a confiderable degree of firms 
nefs. This inference muftbermade, 
oe without hefitation, in: other 
inftances, where the ing is per- 
feétly clear; the head fae mat of 
coal being defcribed, writers on 
this fubftance, as poffetiing a furface 
fo'fmooth and polifhed, as if it had 
been varnifhed or covered by fome 
fluid matter. 

“* In confirmation ef coal having 
exifted in a ftate of fluid bicumem’ 
(petroleum), I muft remark rhat‘this 
{ubftance is frequently found in the 
neighbourhood of coal. Thus Mons. 
Morand, who thought that bitumen 
was probably the bafis of coal, in- 
forms us that in the mines of Franche 
Comté, the bitumen exudes in the 
form of a fort of guhkr (cears of the 
mines), 

«« That the wreck of the vegetable: 
patt of the antediluvian world was 
placed in fuch a fituation as to be 
continually permeated by water, .and 
fubjefted to the converfion irito 
bitumen; and that the nafvent biras 
men would unite with, and afters 
wards retain a portion of this water, 
I have not, indeed, been able to 
prefent you with aétual proof; but 
have -been only able to offer you 
evidence of a circwmftantial nature: 
trufting, however, that it is of fome 
confiderable weight. 

*¢ Bitumen alone would not, hows 
ever, accomplifh that grand purpofe 
for which nature formed coal; that 
of fupplying furure ages with a fub- 
ftance for fuel, which, by a moderate 
exercife of the ingenuity of man, 
might be made to burn with almoft 
every degree of intenfity ; from that: 
which is employed tp convey to the 
human body a grateful fenfation, to 
that which is necefflary to fufe fome 
of the untraétable metals, 

“« The rapidity with which pure. 
bitumen burns, would not only oc- 
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cafion a confiderable wafte of it, if it 
were attempted to be employed for 
the purpofes to which coal is appli- 
ed; but would alfo render it fo un- 
manageable, as entirely to prevent 
its ufeful application, to even the 
mofi: ordinary purpofes, which coal 
is intended to fulfil. 

«¢ To moderate this high degree of 
combuftibility, and fo to ae it, 
that the confumption of a fubftance, 
fo neceflary to man, fhould be ren- 
dered uniform and ceconomical, was 
therefore required. To accomplith 
this, the intermixture of fome incom- 
buftible fubttance with the petroleum 
became neceffary. But-to produce 
thofe characteriftic properties, by 
which coal is diftinguithed from all 
other fubftances of the fame clafs, a 
particular kind: of arrangement of 
the particles of this heterogeneous 
mafs was requifite, It was neceffary 
that the bituminous particles fhould 
be fo involved, and infulated, on 
every fide, as to be nearly defended 
from the aétion of the fire. It was 
alfo neceffary that the regularity of 
its combuttion fhould not be diftyrb- 
ed, by the fuperadded incombuttible 
matter exifting in the mixture, in 
fuch grofs particles, or in fo irregular 
a ftate of diffufion, as would. have 
been the cafe, if. the earth had re- 
mained in it, in the ftate in which it 
had fubfided along with the funken 
vegetable mafs. 

“« The arrangement of the refpec- 
tive particles of the mafs which would 
make the neareft approach to the at- 
tainment of the required object, 
weuld be that in which each indi- 
vidual particle of birumen would have 
its combuftibility left unimpaired; 
except fo far as its inflammability 
would have been corrected by the 
oxygenizement of its carbonaceous 
part: at the fame time that, by the 
appropriate interpofition of fome 
nearly incombuftible matter, fuch a 
check fhould be given to the fpread 
of the ignition, of one feries of the 
bituminous particles to another, as 
fhould render their combuttion fuf- 
ficiently flow and gradual. Such an 
arrangement as might thus, @ priort, 
have been fuppofed to be belt cal- 
culated to produce this effect, may 
be perceived, to have been aétually 
employed in the formation of coal. 

If a piece of commoa coal be 
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wathed in water, fo as to remove 
from its furface all the minute fhat- 
tered fragments, which adhere to it, 
the fingers will be found to be-no ; 
longer ftained by it: and with a lens 
of very moderate power, or even , 
with the naked eye, it may be plainly. ; 
feen, that the bituminous matter is 

difpofed in an irregular laminated 

ftruéture, .and that the horizontal 

furface of each fmall and thin ftratum 

is finely coated with ‘an extremely 

thin film. This film, or pellicle, 

mav alfo be. feen frequently to. dip, 

and pafs through the fubftance of the 

bitumen; interfeéting the horizontal 

fepta nearly at right angles, and thus- 
placing the bitumen in diftin& di- 

vifions, the parietes of which are 

formed of an. incombuftible pellicle. 

This film, in general, refleéts tints - 
of a greyith white, but fometimes it . 
appears with the hue of bronze. Fre- 

quently it is of a pyritous nature, 

fhining with a bright metallic luftre, 

or, as in the peacock coal, manifeft- 

ing a beautiful iridifcent appearance ; 

frequently alfo, when the pellicle its 

felf. is of a greyith white, it will be 

variegated with bright yellow pyri- 

tous illinitions; and fometimes fpa- 

thous, or pyritous lamina, will be 

interpofed, a quarter of an inch, or 

even more, in thicknefs, On infpeét- 

ing the edges of the coal, each fepa- 

rate lamina will be found to be com- 

pofed . of bituminous concretions, 

exhibiting the conchoidal fraéture, 

and thining with a confiderable dee, 
gree of luttre. 

© On letting a piece of coal fall 
on any hard body, thus breaking it 
in fuch a manner as will not direét, 
its fraéture, but will allow it to take 
place in fuch direétions as accord 
with the natural divifions formed by 
the interpofed films, the fragments 
will in general be found to affume 
the form of rhomboids or of parallelo- 
pipeds ; the very forms which a body, 
whofe parts were thus feparated and 
difpofed, might be expected to ex- 
hibit, on being fraétured. 

*‘ The feparating pellicles or in- 
terpofed fepra, in thofe f{pecimens 
which I have examined, appear to be 
formed of fulphate of lime, contain, 
ing a {mall proportion of alumine, 
and fometimes alfo of fulphuret of 
iron. The prefence of thefe fub- 
{tances in coal, is manifeited by the. 
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analyfis which has been made of this 
fubftance. Mons. Fourcroy has af- 
certained that the afhes of coal con- 
tain the fulphates of iron, of mag- 
nefia, of lime, and of alumine; and, 
even in afphaltum, both the fulphuric 
and muriatic acids were found, by 
du Blé, in union with calcareos 
earth, 

“ By fuch an arrangement of the 
bituminous particles, and by the fre- 
quent interpofition of pellicles of in- 
combuftible matter, which have been 
jut defcribed, not only is the com- 
buftion of coal moderated, but it is 
likewife fo regulated that, in its em- 
ployment for common domeftic pur- 
pofes, the internal parts of even {mall 
portions of coal are fo proteéted, from 
the too rapid accefs of the oxyyen, 
that only the external part is a€tually 
confumed and reduced to an afh; 
whilft the other part is rendered ‘a 
coke or cinder, and, is capable of 
being again employed; and evén, 
with increafed advantage, in many 
culinary and chemical operations. 
Here then are we prefented with one 
of the many inftances, in nature's 
works, of the obtaining of the moft 
important ends, by a contrivance not 
lefs remarkable for its fimplicity, than 
for the certainty with which it ac- 
compliffies the defired effeét. It alfo 
ferves to thew that, in every invef- 
tigation of the operations of nature, 
the more minute are our inquiries, 
the more will our admiration be ex- 
cited by the difcoveries which we 
make, A fuperficial examination of 
any of the works of creation mutt be 
fufficient to excite our wonder; bur 
an inquiry, fuccefsfully employed, 
in afcertaining the means by which 
one, even of the leaft important pur- 
pofes of nature is effected, cannot 
fail to excite a reverential awe, and 
difpofe to the adoration of the great 
Supreme. 

Yours, &c.” 


LETTER XXVI. 
Recapitulation—apparent agreement of 
the bypothefis with the aconomy of 
nature, 

« To enable you to form a clearer 
judgment of the opinion [ have de- 
livered, ‘refpeéting the formarion of 
peat-bogs, coal ftrata, &c. I wiil en~ 
deavovr, in a recapitulatory fketch, 
to furnifh you with an uninterrupted 

Vou, IL. 
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ftatement of the means which, I ima 
gine, nature employs for accomplith- 
ing thefe purpofes. 

“ On every part of the earth, 
where vegetation takes place, and 
where the furface remains for a long 
time undifturbed, a light black earth 
will be found ; being the carbonace- 
ous remains of the vegetable matters 
which have been there annually de- 
pofited, and which have undergone’ 
the decompofing power of various 
fucceeding feafons. In thofe parts, 
where, in confequence of the melio-' 
ration of the foil, by winter floodings, 
and the genial influence of the fun’s 
ardent rays in fummer, vegetation 
proceeds with rapidity, there will the 
produétion of this vegerabie earth not 
only be more confiderable, but the 
fame circumftances will be alfo fa- 
vourable to the formation, deftruc- 
tion, and reproduétion of mytiads of 
the fmaller clafles of arimated beings 
which inhabit the furface of tlie earth, 
the waters, and the vegetables them. 
felves. The furface of the cath will 
here, therefore, atone featon be found 
teeming in every point with anunal 
and veyétable lite ; at another feafon 
it will be found richly impregnated 
with refinous, ojly, and other carbo- 
naceous matters, which have been let 
loofe during the decompofition of fo 
many orzanifed bodies of both king- 
doms. 

‘* Thus by the regular decay of the 
vegetables with which the earth's fur- 
face is covered, and of the animals 
which they nourth, are fit matrices 
formed, and appropriate nutrition fe- 
cured for iucceeding generations. By: 
forefts falling through age, and ob- 
taining a covering from fubfequent 
perithing vegetables, and being after- 
wards pervaded by morfture, the for- 
mation of peat-moffes are eafily ace 
counted for; as well as the light loofe 
earth with which thefe are almoft al- 
ways covered, according to the poet, 
wha, alluding to the vait profits de- 
rivable from the digging of peat, and 
to the indication of tubjacent peat by 
the fuperticial light earth, fays, 

Ett locus in Batavisy ubi nec gratiflimus 
hares, 
Terram defunfo non velit effe gravem, 

Epigram. few Enigma de Terra uligin fa*. 





° Mpigrammata Conftanuni Hu- 
genii, lib. i. 
4 E 
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** But we have particularly to con- 

template more fudden and extenfive 
changes, wrought by a seluge ex- 
tending its power over the whole fur- 
face of the earth, It is. beyond the 
powers of the human mind to con- 
ceive the prodigious changes which 
muft have been effected during this 
grand revolution. Receive thea, with 
fulpended judgment, this flight fkerch 
of.fome of the probable events of that 
awful period. 
. * By the fpread of this overwheim- 
ing torrent over the whole furface of 
the globe, forefts muft have been pro- 
ftrated, mountains broken down, and 
the waters of the rivers blended with 
thofe of the ocean. During the ftay 
of the waters on the face of the earth, 
vaft changes muft alfo have been af- 
fected, ng continued .fubmerfion 
muft have rendered the earthy fo foft 
and yielding, that the preffure, uni- 
ted with fome degree of agitasion of 
this. immenfe bed of water, muft have 
completed the fubverfion of the foretts 
by which the earth muft have been 
nearly covered, Even during the 
pafling away of the waters, confider- 
able changes would be acconplithed, 
Whilf the waters were feparating 
from the dry land,the libratingtorrents 
would form for themfelves new chan- 
vels: their beds, when cleared of their 
waters, would difplay vaft and ex- 
tended valleys ; and their fides moun 
tains of an alpine height. 

‘* By the continuance of the waters 
the upper furface of the ftrata of fub- 
verted vegetable matters would ne- 
ceffarily become covered by a muddy 
depofition, which would fubfide from 
the body of water, by which it had 
been overwhelmed: On the paffing 
away of the water, the light fnb- 
ftances which had floated on its fure 
face, amongft which would be various 
animal remains, would be depofited 
on the muddy ftratum which was al- 
ready laid on the fubjacent mafs of 
vegetable matter. Thus would be 
formed a foil, which, on the pafling 
away of the waters, would again pro~ 
moe a rapid and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, 

“Such a traé& would neceffarily 
long remain free from, the interfe- 
rence or culture of man; and, pre- 
vious to the complete departure of 
the water from it, would at certain 
times be liable to be covered by ine 


undations; and at others, when left 
dry, would. be expofed to the heat of 
the fun, The plants peculiar tothefe 
two different {tates might alfo be ex- 
pected to be produced, Hence equi- 
feta, reeds, and other aquatic plants, 
would at one time fill this {pot, which 
at another, would be covered with a 
variety of filices, and of other plants 
peculiar to the open and fun-burnt 
heath. 

** Should the neighbourjng moun-~ 
tains have contained iron, this, dif- 
folved by the various falts with which 
the water would be impregnated, 
would be conveyed to {puts where the 
water refted, and where. the decom. 
pofing organic matters were depofit- 
ed; and would there be precipitated 
in the form.of a brown oxide : this, 
uniting with the fuperior and finer 
part of the earthy depofit, would 
cover the decompofing vegetable mate 
ter with a ftratum which, perhaps, 
after no great length of time, would 
become that fubftance which is known 
to mineralogifts as bog ivon ore. But 
jf, inftead of the water paffing off, it 
thould have long remained, and form. 
ed a large and deep lake, then would 
other ftrata be. fuccellively added to 
that which has jult been mentioned. 
Sometimes chefe ftrata would be fury 
nifhed by the crumbled particles of 
the fofter. rocks, which formed the 
fides.of thefe immenfe and vewly- 
formed. refervoirs; whilk ftrata of 
vegetable matter, furnifhed by. the 
aquatic plants, or brought by tor- 
rents, would be arranged airernately 
with thefe, At other times, large 
maffes of harder rocks would fall 
undermined, and, broken into pieces 
by the fall, would be fized and round- 
ed into boulders of various forms and 
magnitude; or would be fo far com- 
minated as to be rendered the, mate- 
rials of future breccia, the. coarfer 
fand-fiones, &c. By the preflure of 
many of thele fugceeding ftrata, the 
lower ones would. fuffer a clofer ap- 
proximation of their parts. The ef- 
feéts of this preffure are moft obferv+ 
able in thofe ftrata which have fince 
become {chifti, and which contain the 
flattened remains of ,buth vegetables 
and animals, The marks of preffure 
are not, however, ofervable in allthe 
ftiara, thele effects appearing to be 
much lefs general and extepfive thay 
might be fuppoled, arifing, probably, 
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frotti éach firmly confolidated ftratum 
protecting the fubjacent ftrata from 
the’ preffure of the accumulating, fu- 
perincumbent mafs. Other ftrata 
would be formed by the coalefcing 
particles of iron and of argillaceous 
earth. Thefe now conftitute the fub- 


‘ ftances commonly called ironstone, 
- and which, from their compaétnefs 


and great degree of fpecific gravity, 
have been fuppofed by many minera- 
logifts to owe their origin to fire. 
“The ftrata.of depofited vegeta- 
bie matter, being thus fecluded from 
the air, by alternating layers of denfe 
and compaét ftony matter, would pro- 
ceed uninterruptedly through the bi- 
tuminous fermentation; during which 
it would be conftantly permeated by 
water impregnated: with various fa- 
line, earthy, and metallic particles, 
derived from the feveral ftrata through 
which it had filtered. Under the in- 
fluence’ of’ thefe ‘circumftances, its 
converfion into coal would be com- 
pleted. Thus would a fubftance, 
rticularly adapted to the purpofes 
f combuftion;’be formed from the 
eluvies of the devaftating deluge, and 
‘would be providentially heaped upin 
the fubterranean ftorehoufes of nature, 
to be difeovered in aftersages by the 
curiofity and induftry of man, when 
the fpread of civilization, by laying 
wafte the vait forefts which covere 
the earth,’ fhould ‘have confiderably 
diminithed the ftock, whilft the in- 
creafed modes of confumption fhould 
have augmented the demand of fuel. 
«¢ When the very limited powers 
of our judgment are confidered, which 
frequently are not even fufficient to 
fatisfy us refpeéting the immediate or 
proximate ‘caufe’ of feveral of the 
moft common natural phenomena, we 
thould be cautious in _prepofing 
any hypothefis refpeéting the opera+ 
tions of nature, unlefs the regular 
concatenation of caufe and effeét can 
be plainly traced, and the fuppofed 
final end is in exa€ accordance with 
our beft ideas of utility and wifdom. 
This caution is particularly neceflary, 
if the hyperhefls is intended to point 
gut a regular feries of operations, to 
mark their dependance, and, laftly, 
to infer the purpofes and motives 
which have influenced the Creator in 
making this particular arrangement. 
‘Without fuch cireumfpeétion there 
would be danger left, meafuring the 
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wifdom of God by the feale of hu- 
man intelleét, inferences derogatory 
to the divine dignity might be made ;: 
and plans and contrivances be ims 
en to the Divinity, not only un- 
worthy of omnifcience, but originat+ 
ing. only in mifconception and pres 
fumption. 

“« But, it is hoped, that hypothefis 
which fuppofes the tranfmutation of 
vegetable matter into bitumen and 
coal, poffefies the internal evidence 
of truth, fince it prefents to us a 
fcheme, in which the ceconomy of 
nature is exercifed in a manner the 
moft agreeable to the ideas we enter- 
tain of a beneficent providence. 

“« Delightful indeed muft have been 
the feene, which the earth muft have 
every where prefented immediately 
before the deluge. Every hill and val- 
ley muft have beenclothed with luxu- 
riant vegetation. But the moment 
of apparent deftruétion arrives: thé 
lofty forefts, with which nearly the 
whole of the earth is fuppofed to hare 
been Peseta are _—_ levelled: a 
world, which juft'before appeared an 
elyfium, is defolated, and! rendered 
one vat mafs of feeming ruin. Tork 
up and carried away by the force of 
the tremendous torrent, the trees of 
the mountains are laid on thofe of the 
valleys, and aré together buried by 
the fubfequent fubverfion of. the 
mountains themfelves. “Refleéting on 
fuch a {cene of defolation, unproduc- 
tive.of any evident good, the mind 
hefitates, and feels a painful diffatis« 
faétion at a unable to imagine 
the origin of fuch a mafs of evil, 
without depreciating the wifdom or 
the power of the Creator. 

“It is not, indeed, for me deeply 
to rome the abftrufe and important 
queftion which is here involved ; but 
permit me to obferve, that when the 

wer, the wifdom, or the benevo- 
ence of God appears to be deficient, 
the defect will ever be found in the 
powers of obfervation and refleétion, 
of man, which do not enable him to 
difcover the conne€tion between a 
comparatively fmall, or even only ap- 
parent evil, and a really great and 
important good,— After a thort pe- 
riod the waters pafs through their 
deftined channels, and the earth 
again becomes covered by the delight- 
ful verdure of vegetables; fitted for 
the — of-man, and for the 
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fupport of animal life. The vait fo- 
velts,. tooj, thus buried in the earth, 
jaftcad of mouldering, into an inert 
and ufelefs mafs, fill continue to per- 
form.an important part im the opera- 
tions. of nature, Isfiead of having 
been deftroyed they are only chan- 
ged; but fo changed in their. forms 
and qualities, as with difficulty again 
to be recognized. They have ceated, 
indeed, to,live a vegetable Jife ;. but 
another mode of uleful. exifience is 
allotted them. Their conftituent prin- 
ciples are now fo arranged, as to form 
a tubftance entirely new, and diferent 
from any other which had previoutly 
exifted , and they are again made, 
after the lapie ofa confiderable period, 
to contribute in avother mode to the 
comforts and enjoyment.of man. 

* Thus that whieh might. once 
have appeared to have proceeded from 
imbecillity, or from, a fyften of de- 
ftruétion, is at a diftant fubfequent 
period fhown to. have been the refult 
of fupreme wifdom; which has or- 
dained that every atom, as well.as the 
immenfe maffes of matter, thall be 
continually fuffering certain changes, 
agreeable ro thofe Jaws by which the 
univerfe exifts. . Ip thefe procefles of 
nature, the work of a fupreme intel- 
ligence is difcovered; and none can 
hefirate to fay with the poet, 

Nature is but a name for an effe@, 

Whole caule is God.-Cowper. 

«* Yours, &c.” 





XCVIII. INsrruction FOR 
Yours, in aSeoies.of Lectures on 
Moral and Religious Subjects, in- 
tended for the Ufeat Schouls and Fa- 
milics Vol, ad, Containing a View 
of the. Kauidences,, Nature and De- 
Sign of Chrifianity:, By RichaRro 
WRIGH. .300 pages, duadecimo, 
4s. Vidler. ov) . 

yE. are happy to announce the 
continuation of this excellent 

little werk, which is. deferving of ad- 
miffion.into every {chool throughout 

Take.a {pecimen: 

‘* | now proceed to a more diregt 
ftatement of the defign of chriftjanity 
relative.to the world at large. 

“ As'the world is God’s, world,.as 


he. is the common parent of mankind, 


as he 1s manifeftly good to all, and as 
the gotpel is dneéted to be preached 
toa.l nations, it is reafonable to con. 
clude that, if it be of God, it is in- 
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tended to accomplith’ fome. defign, 
worthy of its divine origin, upon the 
whole race of man. What can this 
defign be but the univerfal happinefs 
of matkind ? No defign fhort of this 
can make it appear altogether worthy 
of the loving and merciful parent of 
the univerfe. But this defign necef- 
favity comprehends many fubordinate 
ones, and can be. carried into effee 
only in a progreflive way, fuitably to 
the nature and circumftances of man, 

“ 1. Chriflianity is intended to en- 
Yighten the world, Darknefs had 
covered the earth, and grofs darknefs 
the minds of the people, when Chrift 
came to be the light of the -world, 
by revealing the gofpel, and intro- 
ducing chriftianity among them. Ig- 
norance is the root ‘of {uperftition, 
vice and mifery. At this woot the 
gofpel itrikes, as it is fent mro the 
avorld to open the eyes of men, and 
turn chem from darknefs tolight. It 
is fent for the exprefs purpote of en- 
lightening all men., It hath alread 
ditfuted much light into the world, 
though fo many things have operated 
in the circumftances and conduét of 
creatures to retard-its progrefs, and 

vent its effeéts.. It has in thefe 
er ages been gradually difpelling 
the clouds which had fo long obfeured 
its brightnefs, rifing above:the obfta+ 
cles which obftruéted its way, and 
penetrating into dark and diftant cor- 
ners of the globe We are affured 
in fcripture that its light fhall become 
univerfal, that the whole earth thal} 
be filled with the kuowledge of God, 
and that all'fleth fhall fee his falvation 
together, Then what was long ago 
proleptically fpoken will be realized : 
Chrit will enlighten every man that 
cometh into the world. All mea 
will be brought to fee the riches of 
the divine favor manifefted by the 
gofpel. Thus the gofpel, which has 
hitherto barely glanced on many 
countries, and been repelled from ap- 
roaching others, will, like the fun 
in the firmament, ‘thine in all. its 
brightnefs upon the whole earth. The 
way has long heen preparing: God 
will accomplith it in due time. 

‘* 3. Ch ifianity is intended to de- 
Srey fuperfition and eftublifb the do - 
tine and worfbip of one God througb- 
out toe earth, Superftition had gained 
a univerfal empire, and the doétrina 
of one God was loft among the Gea- 
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tiles, when the gofpel was fent to 
them. There is nothing againt 
which it is more pointed than every 
{pecies of idolatry and. fuperftition. 
Nothing on which it more ftrongly 
and plainly infifts than the doétrine 
and worthip of one God.. It has alrea- 
dy deftroyed much fuperftition in the 
world, It has difengaged itfelf from 
much of the fuperftition which the 
ignorance and folly of men had ap- 
pended to it. It has already diffufed 
the doétrine and worthip of one God, 
whatever miftakes in faith and prac- 
tice may be ftill affociated with that 
doftrine, widely among men. It 
has in thefe latter times revived the 
belicf and. worfhip of one Ged in a 
more pnre and -coafiftent form than 
it was viewed formerly, and. the 
profpect of its extenfion is pleafingly 
great. If the fcriptures were filent 
upon the’ point, circumftances would 
encourage us to expect that the go- 
{pel- would render the doétrine and 
worhhip of one God, in time, univer- 
fal. With its extenfion, in its purity, 
this do€trine and worthip muft necef- 
farily extend. But -the {criptures 
teach us that all the nations which 
God bath made thall come and wor- 
thip before him, that the kingdoms of 
this world thall become the kingdoms 
of God and. of his Chrift, that his 
pure worthip thall prevail from the 
rifing of the fun to its going down, 
from one end of the earth to the other, 

“ 3. The gofpel is defigned to affure 
ail men of, and to prepare them for, 
a future fate. 1 have fhown in a 
former leéture the ignorance which 
prevailed refpeéting a future ftate 
when the gofpel was introduced, and 
the iniufficiency of the light of narure 
to’ give jatisfaction on this point. 
The doétrine of immortality is moft 
clearly revealed in the New Tefta- 
ment, and it is confefledly of the 
greateft praétical utility, It leads 
man w confider the prefent as only 
his entrance on exiftence, the infancy 
of his being: that all his actions in 
this life muft be brought into review 
hereafter, that he is fowing feeds of 
which he muft reap the fruit in an- 
other ftate, when every one will be 
sewarded according to his works. Ir 
rakes held of his heart by prefenting 
the moft {plendid objects to his hope, 


and the moft alarming objefts to his — 


fear. To prepare for a future life is the 
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great end which the gofpel propofes 
to man: and it teaches him to pre- 
pare for it by repentance, and new- 
nets of life; giving affurance of 
future bleffednefs to all the virtuous 
and good ; but threatening with the 
moft alarming punithment all the 
workers of iniquity. It conneés 
every moment of the prefent life with 
a future ftate, by reminding man 
that he is every moment liable to 
die, and that in precifely the fame 
moral ftate in which he dies he mut 
rife again aud come to judgment. 
Tt leads him to view himfelf as ftand- 
ing every moment on the brink of aa 
immortal fate. Thus it firmly main- 
tains, and ftrongly promotes, the inte- 
reftsof virtue, by the manner in which 
it teaches the doétrine of immortality. 
“ 4. The gofpel is defigned to make 
all men righteous. If chole who profefs 
it are not made righteous by it, this 
is not owing to its giving the leat 
countenance to any vice, to its not 
inculcating the moft perfect reétitude, 
er to its not furnifhing motives fufi- 
ciently ftrong, if they were duly con- 
fidered, to induce to it. It ftrikes at 
the root of every vice, it ceaches 
the moft perfeé& re€titude, and fur- 
nithes the. moft powerful motives to 
purity.of heartard life. It gives 20 
encouragement for a man to imagine 
himfelf righteous, or that God will 
regard him as fach, any further than 
he feels right ditpofitions and per- 
forms right actions. It teaches that 
righteoutnefs is a fubftantial geality, 
which muft have a pofitive exiftence 
in the heart and life of themanwhohas 
a legitimate claim to the charaéter of 
righteous... Whatever have been 
the character of the profeilors of the 
fpel, or however. bounded its in- 
uence may have been, hitherto, the 
{criptures teach that a time will come 
whep the people will be all righteous, 


when purity and holinefs thall uni- 


verfally prevail Mankind have 
greatly improved fince the gofpel has 
been extant among them, moral fenfe 
and riety of condu is ftill in- 
creafing, and will continue to increafe 
until mghteoufnefs cover the earth. 
“5. The gofpel is defigned to produce 
univerfal peace in the earth. Was 
are pregnant with crimes, and are 
— of numerous calamities, 
he gofpel gives peace to all whe 
receive and act under its influence. 
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all whoweceive and obey it; teach- 
ing them to live in peace with all 


“mea, and to promote peace to the 


facmoit. of their power. If all men 
aGted under the influence of ‘the 
gofpel, they would be all men of 
peace.» Chriftianity never authorifed 
wars. in .its»defence, the crufades 
undertaken in its defence'are not to 
be charged to its account, but toa 
dereliGtion of its genuine fpirit: The 
pote! never fays hat¢ another, treat 
im il] or be at variatice-with him, it 
teaches us tolove allmen and to treat 
them with courtefy.: Real chriftians 
will ever be found the moft peaceable 
men in fociety, the greateft. friends 
to amity and concord, Every prin- 
ciple in the gofpel has a tendency to 
» Where the has been 
eseeil laws war have been 
adopted which have diminithed its 
horrors, aud produced fymptoms of 
a peaceful tendency amid all the con- 
fufion and din of arms, The ferip- 
tures plainly foretel that when the 
pel thall univerfally extend, and 
ats influence be univerfally felt, wars 
fall ceafe to the ends of the earth, 
the nations thall Koes fwords into 
hfhares, and their — into 
pa tng nation fhall not lift 
up ford againft nation, and none of 
them fhal!.learn war any more. The 
gofpel. has a natural tendency to pro- 
} 28" this peaceful and happy ftate of 
things on the earth. 

‘© 6... Ghriflianity is defigned to 
xnite all mankind together as one fa- 
mily, et beings them all together 
under one difpenfation of divine grace 
and mercy, and reveals God to them 
as their common parent. It teaches 
that we are to regard all men as our 
neighbours, and to leve our neigh- 
bours. as -ourfelves. The golpel 
fhows that God hath made all. men of 
ove bleed, that they are.all brethren, 
and ought to rreat each other as fuch. 
dc makes so love among chrif- 
tians an indifpenfible law, an in- 
variable rule of condu&. It proves 
that true felf-love and focial are the 
fame, ani binds men together by the 
tendereft fympathies, and a continual 
interchange of mutual good offices. 
It draws thofe together, who come 
under its influence, by the ftrongeft 
aies of afleétion, and bonds of mutual 
imvereh. The. difunion, and difcord, 
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At produces a peaceful difpofition in 


which have fo long prevailed among 
chriftians is not to be afcribed to 
chriftianity ; but to the wantof more 
of its pevies fpirit; and to a difres 
gard of its maxims andrules. The 
declared defign of the gofpel is to rev 
concile all men to God, and to one 
another: to put a total end to all ani« 
mofity, ftrife, feuds, and difaffeétion: 
to conneét them together fo clofely 
that Jews and Gentiles fhall be like 
one new man: to gather together in 
one, and. rehead as one body, all 
things in Chrifts. This is fpoken of 
under the idea of a few creation, 
and we are affured it will be com- 
pleted. mus? A ; 

“ 9. Chrifiianity is intended to proe 
duce univerfal liberty. This itis cals 
culated to effeé&, mot-on the ground 
of vifionary {chemes; but on the 
folid bafis of univerfal knowledge 
and virtue, Maakind never can 
be truly free any further than they 
become wife and virtuous: and the 
gofpel is intended to lay the founda+ 
tion of univerfal liberty by making 
all men wife and virtuous. It: re- 

izes the true dignity of man, is 
the beft ble bill of his rights, and 
the fureft bond for their prefervation. 
By its light and influence becomin 
univerfal, and all men feeling wal 
obeying that light and influence, pri- 
fons and fetters, captivity and corpos 
real reftraint will be rendered onne~ 
ceflary, as every one will do right 
from inclination, and none will be 
found difpofed to. opprefs others, 
Chriftianity has done much towards 
the eftablifhment of rational liberty, 
in thofe nations where it has been 
fulfered to operate freely: nor is 
there a nation, of any magnitude, to 
be found, that enfoys any confiderable 
degree of liberty wnrhout chriftianity ; 
confequently, the gofpel ought to be 
regarded as the charter of human 
liberty, the inflrument of its reftora~ 
tion where it is loft, and of its pres 
fervation where it exifts. A time of 
univerfal liberty and fecurity is clearly 
foretold in the feriptures, when, in 
its figurative buremphatical language, 
they ‘thall fit every one under his owns 
vine, avd under his own fig-tree, 
none daring to make them afraid. 
This alfo conveys the idea that uni- 
verfal eafe and plenty will obtain. 

“ 8 Thus we come by a view of 
thefe {ubordinate defigns, vo the grand 
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conclufion, that chriftianity will effe& 
univerfal happine(s, As allthe works 
of God in nature and providence are 
fubfervient to the happinefs of his 
creatures, fo all the operations of his 
gofpel, and the methods of his grace 
are fubfervient to the fame glorious 
end. Whenmen univerfally become 
enlightened, be freed from all tuper- 
ftition, are filled with the hope of 


immortality, become truly righteous,’ 


live in the enjoyment of peace, bro- 
therly love, liberty and plenty, the 
muft be happy; univertal appeal 
will be the natural confequence of 
fuch a ftate of things. No founds 
of difcord will affail the ear; but the 
voice of melody and praife falute it 
continually. No fights of horror 
pain the eye; but the whole fcene 
around, like a {miling paradife, cheer 
and delight it, The feelings will no 
longer be harrowed up with fcenes 
of diftrefs which cannot be alleviated; 
but the vifible joys of others wiil weeten 
the cup of individual pleafure. The 
caufes of unhappinefs will be all re- 
moved. Much of the mifery of man 
arifes from ignorance, more from 
fuperftition, more ftill from vice, and 
the whole is aggravated by perfonal 
and national contefts, broils, animo- 
fities, envy and hatred: and where 
flavery adds her bitter cup, a cold 
damp is caft on every enjoyment, and 
he becomes a wretched being. But 
we have feen that when the pure 
gofpel univerfally fpreads, and its in- 
fluence is everywhere fe}t and its au- 
thority revered, thefe evils will be 
removed, the principal caufes.of un- 
happinefs will be no more; confe- 
quently the whole world will. be 
happy. So far as men underitand 
the gofpel, and obey its influence, 
they are happy now, letthis be uvi- 
verfally the cafe, and che effect is 
obvious, all muft be made happy. 

«* That it is the defign of God to 
make all mankind happy is clearly 
revealed, .that a Being of idfinite 
wifdom and power can ;accomplith 
this defign cannot reafonably. be 
doubted, that it will be accomplithed 
we are aflured in the facred, ferip- 
tures. We are directed to,logk for- 
ward to.a time when all fighing and 
forrow. fhall be done away :—whea 
God fhall wipe away all tears. from 
the eyes of his creatures; -and there 
fhall be no more death, neither for- 


row, norcrying, neither fhall there 
be any more pain:—when all the 
works of God fhall praife him :— 
when every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and fuch as are in the fea, 
and all that are in them, fhall uite 
in one fong of praife to God and the 
Lamb :—when no enemy tothe glory 
of God, or the happinefs 6f man; 
thall remain; but God fhall be alf 
in all, 

“« I fubmit it to your confideta- 
tion, Dear Youth, whether a teligion 
fo infinitely benevolent, which has 
the purity and happinels of all man- 
kind for its obje&, and which affutes 
us that this great obje& will be ulti~ 
mately attained, could flow from any 
but a divine fource.” 
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XCIX. Sexections from the 
Works ‘of Bifhop Tayvtor, 
Hooker, Bifoop Harr, and 
Lord Bacon: with an ANALY- 
sis of the ADVANCEMENT of 
LearRnixnG. “By Basté, Mone 
Tacu, Ej. A.M.  Foolfetp Sve, 
370 pages. 7% Mawman. 

HE defign of this rr gprs ce 
work feems to be beft explained 
by the author's own words, in the 
following extraét from his preface : 
‘¢ Engaged in the completion of a 
laborious digeft of a fmaill feftion of 
the Laws of Englatid, { have’ paffed 
fome of my hours of recreation 
amidft the works of a few favourite 
authors, to which, from my refidence 
in the Univerfity, [have had eafy ac- 
cefs, From thefe works this feleétion 
is made :-—It is publithed partly ‘with 
the conviction that every leffon of 
fuch teachers of truth has a tendency 
to meliorate our general tafte, and 
eur tafte for moral ‘beauty: ‘but 
chiefly with the hope that Imiay in- 
duce fome of my conteiporaries, not 
accuftomed to this train of reading, 
to extend their-refearches to thefe re- 
pofitories of fcience.—I pleafe myfelf 
with thioking -that this little volume 
will contain ‘ the flip’ for ufe, ‘and 
part of the voot for growth.” 

. ifabjoin in thas preface an'ex- 

tract, containing fome account ‘of the 

life. of Bithop "Taylor; and, at the 
conclufion of the volume, | have air- 
nexed an analyfis of * Lord Bacon's 
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Advancement of Learning.'—I made made by the death of every perfon, 
the analyfis in confequence of a fug- and it is vifible to us who are alive. 
geftion, that the intricacy of the ar- Reckon but from the {pritefulnefs of 
Fangement deterred many perfons youth, and the fair cheeks and: the 
from reading this valuable treatife, full eyes of childhood, from the’ vi-' 
and of thinkivg that fuch a fyllabus gorouinefs and ftrong flexure of the 
would affit in obviating the diffi- joints of five-and-twenty, tothe hol- 
culty.” lownefs and dead palenefs, to the 
Asthe excellent writers from whofe loathfomenefs and horror of a three 
works thefe Seleétions have been days’ burial, and we fhall perceive 
made, are probably little known to the diftance to be very great and ver 
many of our readers, we fhall give a ftrange. But fo I have feen a rofe 
few extracts as fpecimens of their newly fpringing from the clefts of its 
merit and the tafte of the editor: hood, and at firft it was fair as the 
morning, and full with the dew of 
ON DEATH. heaven as a lamb’s fleece; but when 
“The wild fellow in Petronius, aruder breath had forced open its 
that efcaped upon a broken table from virgin modefty, and difmantied its too 
the furies of a thipwreck, as he was youthful and unripe retirements, it 
fonning himfelf wpon the rocky began to put on darknefi, and to de- 
fhore, efpied a man rolled upon his cline to foftnefs and the {ymptoms of 
floating bed of waves, ballafted with a fickly age ; it bowed the head, and 
fand in the folds of his garment, and broke its flaik ; and at night having 
carried by his civil enemy the fea to- loft fome of its leaves and all its 
wards the thore to find a grave; and beauty, it fell into the portion of 
it caft. him into fome thoughts: that weeds and out-wofn faces. 
peradventwre this man’s wife, in * When the fentence of death is 
fome part of the continent, fafe and decrecd,and beyins to be put in execu- 
warm, looks next month for the tion, itis forrow enough tu fee or fecl 
ood man's return; or, it may be, refpeétively the fad accents of the 
4 fon knows nothing of the tem- agony and laft contentions of the 
; or his father thinks of: that af- foul, and the reluétancies and unwil- 
Etionate kifs which ftill is warm lingneffes of the body: the forehead 
upon the good old man’s cheek ever wathed with a new and ftranger bap- 
fince he took a-kind farewell, and he tifm, befmeared with a cold fweat, 
hey joy to think how bleffed tenacious and clammy, apt to make 
he thall be when his beloved boy re- it cleave to the roof of his coffin ; the 
turns imo the circle of his father’s nofe cold and undifcerning, not pleaf- 
arms. Thefe are the thoughts of ed with perfumes, nor fuffering vio- 
mortals; this the end and fum of all lence with a cloud of unwholefome 
their defigns: a dark night and an ill fimoke ; the eyes dimas a fullied mir- 
ide, a boiflerous fea and a bro- ror, or the face of heaven when God 
en cable, a hard rock and a rough fhows his anger in a_ prodigious 
awind dathed in pieces the fortune of ftorm,; the feet cold, the hands {tiff ; 
a whole family ; and they that fhall the phyficians defpairing, our friends 
weep loudeft for the accident are not weeping, the rooms dreffed with 
et entered into the ftorm, and yer darknels and forrow ; and the exte- 
fave fuflared thipwreck. Then look- rior parts betraying what are the vio- 
Wg Upon tbe carcafe, he knew it, lences which the foul and fpirit 
and found it to be the matter of the fuffer. 
fhip, whothe day before caft up the — «* Then calamity is great, and for- 
accounts of his patrimony and his rowrules in all the capacities of man ; 
trade, and named the day when he then the mourners weep, becaufe it 
thought to be at home. See how the is civil, or becaufe they need thee, or 
man fwims who was fo angry two becaufe they fear: but who fuffers 
days fince ; his patlions are becalmed for thee with a compaffion fharp as is 
with the ftorm, his accounts caft‘up, thy pain? Then the noifeis like the 
his cares at an end, his veyage done, faint echo of a diftant valley, and 
and his gains are the ftrangeevents of few hear, and they will not regard 
death, thee, who feemett like a perfon void 
“ It is a mighty change that is of underftanding and of a departing 
4 
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jntereft.” — Taylor’s Holy Dying; 


chap. I, 2. 

The above ftriking paflages are 
among thofe which Mr. Montagu has 
fele&ted from Taylor's Holy Dying. 
We proceed to give'one, which is per- 
haps equally beautiful, from the Ser- 
mons of the fame very eloquent wri- 
ter: 

“ ON PRAYER. 

« Prayer is the peace of our fpirit, 
the ftilinefs of sur thoughts, the even- 
nefs of recolléétion, the feat of me- 
ditation, thé ‘reft of our cares, and 
the calm of our tempeft; prayer is 
the iffue of a quiet mind, ebieaasa: 
bled thoughts, it is the daughter of 
charity, and the fifter of meeknefs ; 
and he that prays to God with an an- 
gry, that is, witha troubled and dif- 
compofed fpirit, is like him that re- 
tires into a battle to meditate, and 
fets up his clofet in the out quarters 
of an army, and choofes a frontier 
garrifon to be wife in. Anger is a 
perfeét alienation of the mind from 
prayer, and therefore is contrary to 
that attention which prefents our 
prayers in a right line to God, For 
fo have I feen a lark rifing from his 
bed of grafs, and foaring upwards 
finging as he rifes, and hopes to get 
to heaven, and climb above <he 
clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten 
back with the loud fighings of an 
eaftern wind, and his motion made 
irregular and inconftant, defcending 
more at every breath of the tempeft, 
than it could recover by the libration 
and frequent weighing of his wings ; 
till the little creature was forced to 
fit down and pant, and ftay till the 
ftorm was over, and then it made a 
profperous flight, and did rife and 
fing as if it had learned moufic and 
motion from an angel, as he paffed 
fometimes through the air about his 
minifteries here below.’’—— From 
Taylor's Sermon, entitled The Re- 
turn of Prayers, Serm. v. page 33. 


The following extracts on govern- 
ment and revolutions are interefting, 
as being the thoughts of three great 
men upon thofe fubjeéts. That from 
Hooker we think remarkably elo- 
quent. 


LUTIONS... - 
In Orpheus's theatre, all beatts 
Vou. II, ‘ 


and birds affembled, and, forgetting 
their feveral appetites, fome of prey, 
fome of game, fome of quarrel, ftood 
all fociably together, liftening unto 
the airs and accords of the harp, the 
found whereof. no. fooner ceafed, or 
was drowned by fome louder noife, 
but every beaft returned to his own 
nature; wherein is aptly deferibed 
the nature and condition of men, who. 
are full of favage and. unreclaimed 
defires of profit, of luft, of revenge 5 
which, as long as they give.ear to 
precepts, to laws, to religion, {weetly 
touched with eloquence and perfua~ 
fion of books, of fermons, of ha- 
rangues, fo long is fociety and. peace 
maintained: but if thefe inftruments 
be filent, or that fedition and tumult 
make them not audible, all things 
diffolve into anarchy and much con- 
fufion.”—Bacon on the Advancement 
of Learning, b. 1. 

** Since the time that God did firft 
proclaim the edicts of his law upon 
it, heaven and earth have hearkened 
unto his voice, and their labour hath 
been to do his will, ‘ He made a law 
for the rain;’ he gave his * decree 
unto the fea,’ that the ‘ waters fhould 
not pafs his commandment.’ Now, 
if nature fhould intermit her courfe, 
and leave together, though it were 
fora while, the obfervation of her 
own laws; if tho’ principal and mo- 
ther elements of the world, whereof 
all things in this lower world are 
made, fhould lofe the qualities which 
now they have; if the frame of that 
heavenly arch ereéted over oun 
heads fhould loofen and diffolve it- 
felf; if celeftial fpheres thould for~ 
get their wonted motions, and by irs 
regular volubility turn themfelves 
any way as it might happen; if the 
prince of the lights of heaven, which 
now, asa giant, doth run his unweas 
ried courte, fhuuid as it were, through: 
a languifhing fain: nefs, begin to ftand, 
and to reft himfelf; if the moon 
fhou!d wander from her beaten way, 
the times and feafons of the year 
blend themfelves by difordered and 
confufed mixture, the winds breathe 
out their. laft gafp, the clouds yield 
no rain, the earth be-defeated of hea- 


_ venly influence, ithe fruits of \he earth 
‘ON GOVERNMENT AND REVO-, 


pine, away, as children at the withered 


, breafts of their mother, no, longer 


able.to yield them relitf; whatwould : 
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become of man himfelf, whom thefe 
things do now ali ferve? See we not 
plainly, that obedience of creatures 
unto the law of nature is the ftay of 
the whole world? 

* Of lawthere can be no lefsacknow- 
ledged, than that her feat is the bo- 
fom of God ; her voice the harmony 
Gf the world; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage; the very 
Weaft as feeling her care, and the 
greateft as not exempted from her 
power. Both angels and men, and 
creatures of what condition foever, 
though each in different fort and man- 
ner, yet all with uniform confént, 
admiring her as the mcther of their 
peace and joy.”—~Hooker's Ecclefiaf- 
tical Polity. 

“ We have not only felt the evils 
of an intefline war, but God hath 
fmitten usin our fpirit. Bur I delight 
not to obferve the cor: efpondencies 
of fiuch fad accidents, which, as they 
may happen upon divers caufes, or 
may be forced violently by the firength 
of fancy, or driven on by jealoufy, 
and the too fond opinings of troubled 
hearts and affliéted fpirits ; fo they 
do but help to vex the oifending 
patt, and relieve the afflicted but with 
a phantaftic and groundlefs comfort : 
I will therefore deny leave tomy own 
affections to eafe themfelves by com- 

laining of others: I hall only crave 

ave that I may remember Jerufa- 
lem, and call to mind the pleafures 
of the temple, the order of her fer- 
vices, the beauty of her buildings, 
the fweetnefs of her fongs, the de- 
cency of her miniftrations, the afli- 
duitvy and ceconomy of her priefts 
and Levites, the daily facrifice, and 
that eternal fire of devotion that went 
not out by day nor by night: thefe 
were the pleafures of our peace ; and 
there is a remanent felicity in the 
very memory of thofe fpiritual de- 
lights which we then enjoyed as an- 
tepafts of heaven, and confignations 
to an immortality of joys. And it 
may be fo again when it thall pleafe 
God, who hath the hearts of all 
princes in his hand, and turneth them 
as the rivers of waters; and when 
men will confider the invaluable lofs 
that is confequent, and the danger of 
fin that is appendant, to the deftroy- 
ing fuch forms of difcipline and’ de- 
votion ini which God was purely wor 
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Montagu’s Selections 


thipped, and the church was edified, 

and the people inftruéted torgreat de+ 

grees of piety, knowledge, and devo- 
tion.” — Taylor's Polemical Difs 
courfes. ; : 

We underftand that Mr, Burke 
was an ardent admirer of the works 
of Bithop Taylor ; and the above pafs 
fage feems toconfirm our opiaion. 

Sir Walter. Raleigh, though his 
name is not mentioned in the title, is 
one of the writers from whofe works 
fome paflages have been feleéted. The 
following letter of his is truly affect- 
ing: 

«“s ye WALTER RALEIGH'S LET. 
TER TO H!S WIFE, AFTER HIS 
CONDEMNATION. 

‘© You thall.receive, my dear wife, 
my laf words in thefe, my lait lines ; 
my love Lfend you, that you may. 
keep when I am dead, and my coun~ 
fel, that you may remember it when, 
I am no more. 1 would not with my 
will prefent you forrows, dear Befs.; 
let them to the. grave with me, 
and be-buried in the daft. And fee- 
ing that it is not the will of God that 
I fhall fee you any more, bear my de- 
ftruétion patiently, and with av heart 
like yourfelf. 

« Firft, I fend you all the thanks 
which my heart can conceive, or my, 
words exprefs, for your many travels, 
and cares for me; which though 
they have not taken effect as you 
wihhed, yet my debt to youis not the 
lefs; but pay it L never thal! in this 
world, 

** Secondly, I befeech you, for the 
love you bare me living, that you do, 
not hide yourfelf many days, but, by. 
your travels feek to help, the mife- 
rable fortunes and the right of your 
poor child. Your mourning cannot 
avail me that am but duft. : 

« Thirdly, you thall underiand, 
that my lands were conveyed dond 
Jide to my child; the writings were 
drawn at midfummer. was twelve- 
months, as divers can witnefs; and I 
truft my blood will quench their ma- 
lice who defired m Rug that 
they will not feek alfo to kill you and 
yours with extreme poverty. To 
what friend to dire&t you I know 
not, for all mine have left me ii the 
true time of trial: “Mok forry amt, 
that, being thus furpfifed by death, T 
can leave you’ no Better *eftate ; Gdd 
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hath prevented all my determinations, 
sothat great God which worketh all 
an.all; and if youcan live free from 
want, care.for no more,for the reft.is 
but a vanity: love God, and begin be- 


times, in. him you fhall find true, . 


everlafting,and endlefs comfort; when 
you have travelled and wearied your- 
felf with all forts of worldly cogita- 
tions, you thal) fit down by w in 


‘theend. Teach yourfonalforto ferve 


and fear God whil& he is young, that 
the fear of God, may grow up in him ; 
then will God.be.an hufband to you, 
and a father to him,—an hufband and 
a father that cam mever be taken from 
you. . ' 
** Baylie oweth me a. thoufand 
— and Aryan fix hundred; in 
ernefey alfo 1 have much owing me. 
Dear. wife, I befeech you, for my 
foul’s fake, pay all poor men.. When 
Iam dead, no doubt you thall be 
much fought unto, for the world 
thinks I was.very rich: have aicare 
tothe fair pretences of men, for.no 
eater mifery can befall you in. this 
ife, than. to becomeia prey unto the 
\world, and after to be-defpifed. I 
{peak (God, knows) not to.diifuade 
you from marriage, for it will be bett 
for you, both in refpe& of God.and 
the world... Asfor me, Lam no. more 
yours, nor you mine; death hath curt 
us afunder, andGod hath divided me 
from the world,, and you from me. 
Remember. your poor child for his 
father’s fake, who-loved you im: his 
happieft eftate. 1 fued for my life, 
but God knows. it_ was for and 
yours that I defiredsit: for know it, 
amy dear wife, youn chiid is the child 
vof atrue man, who in hisownrefpe& 
.defpifeth ideath and his mis-fhapen 
and ugly forms. I cannot . write 
“much; God knows how hardly I fheal 
this time when all Neep; and itis alfo 
.time for me to feparate my thoughts 
fromthe world. Beg my dead bedy, 
which living wes denied you, and 
“either lay it in Sherborn or Exeter 
sehureh, by my father and mother, I 


can fay.no imore;5,time .and death - 
icalleth sme aways’) The .everlahing - 
\God, powerful, ‘ininite, and inferu- , 


-table God Almighty, who is goodnefs 


iitfelf, shetrue: tight and life, keep - 
you and yours, and have mercy upon . 


same: and forgive sperfecutors ‘and 
fale pei pary 8." ais to,meetin 


his glorious.kingdom.»My deapwife, — 


farewell; blefs my boy, pray for me, 
and let my true God hold you both 
in his arms... 
* Yours that was, but 
‘now not @ingown, 
“Watters Rareicr,” 
The next paffage is Bithop Hall’s ; 


itis one of chofe rhatarefeleéted from 


his Art of Divine,Meditation, and 
poffeffes great fublimity. 


‘6 ROM THE ART OF DIVINE 
MEDITATION. 

“ As travellers.in a foreign coun- 
try make every fight alefion, fo ought 
we in thisour pilgrimage. Thou feeft 
the heaven sallieg above thine head, 
in a conftantand unmoveable motion : 
the ftavs. fo overlooking one another, 
that the greateft.thow httle, the leaft 
greateft, all glorious: theair full of 
the bottles of rain, or fleeces of {now, 
or divers forms of exhalations : 
the fea underione uniform face, full 
of ftrange and monftrous fhapes be- 
neath: the earth foadorned with va- 
riety of plants, thathou canft not 
but tread on many at once with*every 
foot: befides the ftore of creatures 
that fly above it, walk upon. it, live 
in it. Thou idle truanty.doft thou 
dearn nothing/of fo.many. mafters ?” 
Ch. iv. 

Every. endeavour to encourage the 
reading of Bacon’s Advancement of 
pe ong is highly commendable ; 
and we fincerely hope that the Analy- 
fis, which concludes this interefting 
volume, will:have that effeét; as it 
appears to give a good ‘outline. .af 
the defign and fcope of that great 
work. We givé the following as a 
{pecimen ; inact... 
“2. Defeéts of univerfities,.. 

“ Fir defe@., Colleges. are all 
dedicated woteffions.  . 
, This is injurious te the 
advancement of general 
knowledge... ., 


“if you wull have avec 
ofa an ah 


¢ boughs, but at is the 
Sirsingif ihe ses and 

, puting new smould about 
thee rootsupat. prgfh work it. 
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4 Second defeét, ‘The faiaries of 
le&turers are toofimall. 

*, Objerve David's military 
law* That thofe which flaid 
with the carriage foould bave 
equal part with thofe that were in 
adtion.” 

Third defe&. There are no 
funds for providing models 
and defraying the expences of 
experiments. 

“ Fourth defeél. Thereis anep- 
leét in the governers of con- 
fultation,: and in fuperiors of 
‘vifitation a810 the propriety of 
continuing or of amending the 
eftablithed courfes of ftudy. 

* 4, Young men ftudy too 
foon logi¢ and rhetoric. 
** Minds unfraught with 
matier fludying the je arts, is, 
“We as it were, learning 10 paint 
the air. 
* a. There is, in theexer- 
ead 6 €il@s, too great a divorce 
between invention and 


memory. 

“ Fifth defect, There is a'went 
of mutual intelligence between 
thedifferent univerfities of Eue 


rope, 

$$, Suxth defed. There is awant 
of proper rewards for enquis 
ries in ‘new. or unlabourea 
paits of learning.” 

The Ana!yfisis iijuftcated through 
out with extraéis; and at the end is 
a table, ona hali-theet, of ail the 
principal heads, fhowing how they 
branch out from each other. 





C. Trave ws from Berlin throug 
Switwerlana to Paris in the Fear 
1804, by AUGustUs Von KotT- 
zeBue. In Three Volumes. Vol. Il, 
Phillips. 

[Conunned from page 528.) 

E pow proceed to the Second 

Volume of this entertainin 
work—here we were pleated or 
the Author’s aecount of the Mufeum 
ot Prénch Montiments. * 7 his is now 
inconteftably one.of the greateft curio- 
fities in Path, Heart, genius, tafie for 
the arts, imagination, are all roufed 
ppon eae fan€tuary, Alex- 
ander Le Noir; the fourdér and pre- 
fident' of this’ wafeum, a man ani- 
mated with the moft fervent zeal, 


, has, ‘in confequence of his being 


charged by the rmment, colleét- 
ed from all the deftroyed caffles, 
churches, and convents, about fix 
hundred French monuments, many 
of which go back as far as the /ixth 
century, and each, without exception, 
infpiring the moft powerful intereft, 
on account of. its value in the arts, 
the opportunity it affords of obferv- 
ing their progrefs as an hiftorical re- 
cord, or even merely becauie it ex- 
cites the imagination of the beholder. 
A fuppreffed convent of the Augul- 
tine monks (des petites Auguftines) 
is deftined for the exhibition of thete 
trealures. The antiquated premites, 
including yards and gardens, have 
been charmingly appropriated to this 
purpofe, What the ruthlefs Vanda- 
lifm of the revolution had either 
mutilated or deftroyed, has been ree 
paired, as much as poffible, by the 
diligent Le Nowr, He was prefent 
and adtive every where, and made, 
for inftance, a interefting oblerva- 
tions, at the digging up of the 
corpfes in the Abbey of St. Dennis. 
Many perfons, buried in ftone coffins 
(a cuftom derived from the firlt era 
of the monarchy), were found with 
their drefs in complete prefervation, 
with a variety of implements. by their 
fides, which.» had either been, or 
were intended fortheir ufe. Unfor> 
tunately the barbarians of the laf 
century tore the dreffes in pieces, 
and the metal. was carried to the 
mint. 

_ Your firt entry is through the 
cidevant church, ‘full of monuments 
of different ages, ranged m chrono~ 
logical order, and ornamented with 
piciure(que groupes. From hence 
you proceed bencath awful vaults, 
the painted windows of which per- 
mit only a dubious light to ylimmer 
through them, ‘here, on its :rude 
fhrine, is feated the thirteenth century, 
Kings and queens, hewn out of rude 
mafles of ftone, with folded hands, 
here lie in torpid mudefty upon their 
coffins; all that furrounds you, the 
very window panes inciuded, are 
coeval with thofe hoary epochs. of 
antiquity. tt 1s. impothble to, ftroll 
about in the twilight ot ahefé rembs, 
without being ftruck.with a faced 
awe. bir..ciye ‘ee 

« Through a paflage refembling a 
cavern; we a a Gothic -hall, 


fagred to, the. fourteenth century 
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where every pillar, nay, every deco- 
ration of ftone, is really a relic of 
‘ thofe times which gave exiftence to 
the monuments expofed. 
manner the fpeétator, bidding defi- 
ance to ages, s, with feelings in- 
expreffible, through one century 
after another, till he comes to the 
eighteenth, wanders-at -laft through 
the thady bowers of Elyfium (for- 
merly the garden uf the monaftery)» 
fees there great men recorded in 
hiftory, or tarries here at the grave 
of the amiable La Fontaine! ! 

« | hope I thall not prove tedious, 
if I briefly name and mark, with 
fome additional ftrokes of the pencil, 
that which ftruck me the moft. You 
fcarcely enter the church, but you 
fee a ftone altar to the right, which 
fome merchants of Paris, m . the 
reign of the emperor: Tiberius, 
raifed to Jupiter. Among its deco- 
rations you recognize Mercury, Bac- 
chus, and Venus, and rejoice an the 
conftancy of the Parifians, who have 
not ceafed for {800 years to worthip 
thofe divinities. ‘ This ftone, witha 
Greek infcription, covered a loving 

ir, Philocares and Timagore. No 

igh-founding praife blazons forth 
their conjugal affeétion, but fimply 
eloquent is the bas-relief, where they 
heartily flake bonds upon entering 
the infernal regions. 

** Greeting to Mofchus, the fon of 
Mofchus '” are the few words which 
yonder tomb-ftone of Parifian marble 
addrefles to thee. They are direéted 
to a celebrated poet, who died in 
Sicily 2% 5 years before our era. No 
flattering encomiums profane his me- 
mory ; but, after the expirativo of 
two thoufand years, every paflenger, 
even at this day, gently hails him, 
faying, ‘Greeting to Mofchus!’ 

‘* What a long feries of Grecian 
names are engraved on yon Jarge 
marble table! They were brave men 
of the race of the Erechtbides, wlio 
fell in the field of battle. The gra- 
titude of their fellow citizens en- 
graved their names on this marble, 
which was raifed foon after the death 
of Cymon, in the time of the Pelo- 

nefian war, two thoufand ti ree 
Rondred years'ago. Who can view 
thefe charaéters. without feeing before 
his eyes the. Grecian world now al- 
moft become a fable ?, [he vifitor 
pafies with more indifference shat 


In this - 


uncouth vafe, of which -pious tradi- 
tion affirms, that it was ufed at the 
nuptials in Canaan. 
“* Smiling, { ftop before @ ftrange 
fepulchral mionenaen: appertaining 
to ‘the fixth cenrury. It is confe. 
crated to Dagobert I), who’ ftained 
his victories with ‘luft' and cruelty ; 
who, without reckoning his concus 
bines, was-at one time betrothed to 
three queens, But he ‘expiated’ all 
his fins, and was numbered a 
the faints, by building the Abbey G 
St. Dennis. “His epiraphy relates, in 
the moft ludicrous 4afo-relievos, how 
he fared after his death. Begin from 
below, where Dagobert’s corpfe lies 
extended. A little higher up fol- 
lows a beat full of ‘devils, who are 
helding faft Dagobert’s foul, arid 
tormenting it. If the artift defigned 
to reprefent the devils as ugly and 
frightful, he has wholly miffed his 
aim, *for they are all gro:etque fi» 
cars with humat bodies, and the 
eads of frogs, dogs, &e. dn order 
to thew that the man, whom the de» 
mons are thus teazing and torment~ 
ing, is not in réality a man, but 
merely a foul, the artift has not repre= 
fented his genitals. Perhaps he was 
not altogether miftakens But had he 
im the fame manner reprefented bim 
aswanting a flomach, he would at 
-leaft have excluded every thing that 
prevents a man ‘from being a foal, 
Farther up you fee, -befides. two ane 
gels, St. Denniseand ‘St. Martin, 
whom Dagobert invoked: im his dif- 
trefs, and who retook the royal prize 
from the devils, on which occafion 
feveral imps of hell, with frogs’ 
heads, tumble in a moft laughable 
pofture into the water. ‘Stil higher, 
the foul, between its two deliverers, 
ftands enveloped in‘a linen cloth, 
pertumed by angels with. ‘cenfers of 
frankincenfe. At the very fummst, 
the faints are kneeling before Abra. 
ham, whom they beg to receive the 
foul into bis capacious bofom. A 
couple of ftatues are -likewife to be 
feen, formerly placed on both: fides 
of the monument, the one Nantilda, 
wife of Dagobert, the other their fon 
Clovis. are : 
“ With more ferious feelings, ut. 
tering both curfes and bleffings, I 
_now ftand berween the motiuments of 
Fredegunda and Bértrida ; the for. 
‘imter murdered her own hufband, and 
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was an enemy |to God and men*; 
the larcer was indefatigably employed 
in foftening, by her feminine gentle- 
nels, the rude difpofition of her buf. 
band, and faving every viétim de- 
fined to deftruétion by his blood- 
thirty tyranny. The fon of Frede- 

nda, Clocaive II, was her shuf. 
Bend, and he himfelf ordered both 
smonuments to be 


*¢ What an oppreflive fonhiion of 


avoe feized me, upon ftepping into, F 


that clofet, whofe ftyle of architec- 
aure announces the twelfth century ! 
+! thefe pillars, thefe ruins, once 

to the Paraeleie, and in 
the middle of them: is atomb—’'tis 
ABeLAnp’s! the identical fepul- 
‘chre which Peter.the venerable de- 
idicated to his friend. Here lics Abe- 
Bard, with his :head reclined, and 
this hands folded. Near him repofes 
this faithful miftvefs ; and the heads 
of thefe — uae are ~ 

ffions taken ulptor 5, 

cohat is more “ all, this .tomb 
aétually contains the united athes of 
athe two lovers—Abelard! Heloifa ! 
this ftone callsout to me. Ilaym 
dhand upon it: Cold ftone! | am 
going to fay, and fuddenly draw it 
hack, for this ftone is not cold! An 
anfcription, of which Marmontel 4s 
faid to be the author, is fo fimply 
_ beautiful, that I gladly tranfcribe it : 


Conditor PeTRUs ABELARDUS 
Et abbatifla prima, Hxvoisa, 
Olim frudiis, ingenio, amore, infauttis 
puptiis 
Et peenitentia, 
Nene xterna, quod fperamus, Felicitate 
conjunéti, 


&¢ Here lie 
under the fame marble, 
Peter ABELARD, 
The founder of this convent, 
and : 


Its firft abbefs, 
‘Formerly united in ftudies, genius, love, 
« wnhappy wedlock, and repentance, . 
. Now, as we hope, in eternal happinc(s. 


* & Every lovingcouple, whio.are fo 
rena vier the thoufand curi- 
yofities of Paris, hand in hand, thould 
renew the oath of fidelity at thistomb. 


"e This. is. she name given her by 
ea are Te 





whofe lofs the 
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rem — laek of .contems : as 
ey pafs on yonder tombftone, 
which covered the !bomes of Abelard’s 
rlecutor, ‘the Abbé Adam. This 
lind famatic, as abbor oft, Dennis, 
ordeved Abelard’s incarceration, be- 
caufe he dared ¢o utter the unheard, 
of horefy, that the bones kept.as.the 
felics of St. Dionyfius, or Dennis, 
“vere not the teal s of that holy 
‘Areopagite, who had never been ia 
raivee. yd 
“« That little box, decorated with 
ivory and tortoifethell, deferves, by 
all means, a look of euriofity. Lovis 
XI. brought. it: baek from his era- 
fade in Paleftine, fail of relics,..ana 
it has fince been worthipped in the 
holy chapel at Paris, as. a relig, 
though its das-reliefs very plainly 
reprefent the ‘expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts in queft ofthe goiden fleece. 
in this manner Pagan obfcenitios 
have before now often ferved as orna- 
ments to enfhrine the relics of the 
faints. 
“ The great das-ralief, which here 
attraéts the eye, has been taken from 


Y the abbey of St. Dennis, and is only 


remarkable for the fingularity -of its 
component parts. Ic reprefents the paf 
Sion of Chrift, having St. Euflachiuson 
one fide, and the young men in the fiery 
furnace on the other, The bas-relicf, 
reprefenting the anaunciation of 
‘Mary, is not lefsdroll. The Virgin, 
“praying, views with aftonithment 
the youthful Gabriel, who, in the 
drefs of a petit maitre of thofe times, 
without daving to {peak, very mo- 
defily unrolls a manufeript, ¢ontain- 
ing the fubje&t of his errand. On 
the top is God the Father, with his 
face giided entirely over, and out of 
his' mouth the Holy Ghoft. fics 
ftraight to Mary. 

* The eye gladly dwells on that 
ftatue of white marble, which perpe- 
ruates the of that excellent 
lady, Valentine of Milan, fpoufe of 
the duke of Orleans, who was.mur- 
dered at Paris inthe year 1407, and 

Vatentine could 
wor furvive. She died of a btoken 


~heatt in 4408.: Her moving device 


was a watering” from. whi 

trickle drops in the. form of tears 

with this circumfeription: . ; 
Rien’ ne*m’ef? plus, 2 y> ot 
Plus ne mcf tien. {oy 


‘se D har fate of Pétet of Nuwerge 
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femirids us of the fingular death of 
his farther, Charles II. denominated 
the Wicked. The avenging Nemefis 
held him up as aterrible example, 
A kind of torpor feized him, and he 
was; unable to move alimb. The 
phyficians then advifed him to have 
himfelf fewed up very clofely ina 
linen fheet, previoufly fteeped in 
brandy. It was at night when he 
went to bed,.that this kind of fack 
was, put: about him, One of the 
chambermaids. fewed it faft under his 
chin, and, having dove, the was 
going to cut off the remaining end 
of the thread, but having no {ciffars 
fhe took the candle to burn it off ; 
im an inftant the king was all in 
flames; the affiighted chambermaid 
ran away, amid violent fhricks, and 
Charles the Wicked was burnt alive 
in his bed. . 

«+ Another matble ftatue reminds 
the prefent generation of Charles of 
Orleans, who infpires intereft by being 
the gteat grandfather of Francis L.. 
and ftil! more as an amiable poet. 

“ Let us pafs by the ftatue of [abel 


of Bavaria, who, leathfomé te na- . 


ture herfelf, was carried on a bier to 
St.. Dennis, ‘follawed only by a fiugle 

rieft. Rather let us tarry near the 
bot ofthe Maid. of Orleans, in whofe 
foft feminine features we in vain feek 
the courage by which the man who 
fiands. befide her was kept on his 
throne. But it may eafily be feen 
in this man, that he was daftard 
enough to -deliver up his preferver a 
prey to. the fury of tanaticifm, even 
without venturing to make a fingle 
attempt for her deliverance, 

‘+ precious monument of the arts, 
as well as an interefting fubje& of 
hiftory, is this kneeling flatue of 
Philip. de, Villers L’ifle d’ Adam, 
grand mafter of the order of St. John 
of Jerufalem, who, at the celebrated 
fitge of Rhodes, by his bravery and 
feili, refitted 200,000, Turks, tll the 

erfidy of his chancellor Amaral 
Fareed him into « furrender, Charles 
V. prefeated him with Malta, and 
after-his death all his knights de- 
d him as ahero and a father. 
On his tombttone has been engraved 
this fine encomium : Here refs Vir- 
sue, vangquifaimg Fortune. ; 
. $¢ With awful reverence I enter a 
chapel, dedicated ‘to Francis 1. re- 
ftover of the arts.. The .conple. of. 
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this good man, as well. as that of his 
fpoute, Claude. de France, are imi- 
tated with ftriking truth in marble ; 
and the bas-reliefs, placed here and 
there, invereft, by a faithful repre- 
fentation of the dreffes, arms..and 
implements of war in thofe times. 
Above the timber work, fupported by 
fixteen [onic columns, appear again 
the ftatues of the royal pair, fur- 
rounded by their beloved children, 
kneeling and praying. . The formal 
court and. flate-di make a fad 
contraft with the uniform of Death 
below. Again | find another ftatue 
of the corpie.of the royal friend of 
Vinci, moftingenioufly feulptur 
in white marble; and Lobferye with 
regret that the boyifh pevulance of 
ambition was quite as active as it ig 
at this day in prophaning the moft fa- 
cred monuments, by {crawling ob- 
{cure names upon, them, In this dif 
graceful manner have. been finfully 
evernized, for.example, one Hygucs 
Bétauld, in. 1580, and one Loxmel, 
in 1584, &c. &c. on the monument 
of Francis I. 

_*¢ This fine column, hung with 
laurels and vine leaves, carries on its 
top the image of Juftice, and once 
contained the heart of theneble Con- 
ftable Montmorency, together with 
that of a king, who withed to be 
united with bis friend both living 
and dead. The infCription - wants 
tafte, but by no means affection. 

‘*« Though. the king is only men- 
tioned in the four laft lines, J {carcely 
koow. to whom, the infcriptian does 
moft honour; whether to the faith- 
ful fervant, of whom there are fo 
many, or to the affetionare king, of 
whom there are fo few, ' 

‘*« [ would not ftop a moment be- 
fore the kneeling ftatue.ofsthe chan - 
cellor Réné Biragué, (whe with the 
abhorved Catherine de Medicis, wa- 
ded enrough torrents of blood fhed in 
the night of St, Bartholomew,) did 
not the fight of his {fpoufe under his 
feet are my attention. Dreft in 
the coftume of her time, the repofes 
on foft pillows, and fupporis. her 
plump cheeks with her fethy hand ; 
befoxe her is placed a book, which 
thefeens flightly to perufe, while. a 
teazing! lap-dog does all he caa.to 
prevent her. What a quiet image 
of the calm enjoyment of life unfuf- 
pecting the ftratugem of Death, which. 
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is lurking near in ambufh! Yet 
only look down on the bas-relief of 
her couch, and you find the fame 
woman a lifelefs corpfe ; the full 
round features ‘are vanifhed ; the 

akling eye is fank deep ; and the 
rich veftment changed into a melan- 
choly winding-theet. This concraft 
of life and death makes a deep im. 
preflion on the behoider, and the 
whole appears lefs a monument than 
2 fatire upon human life. 

“© Whole ftatue is it, round which 
T have feen groups of Frenchmen of 
the old fchool collected with teati- 
mental gravity? It is the good king 
Henry [V. whom the republicans 
never will forget. No reprefenta- 
tion of him is a greater refemblance 
than this ftatue. The truth of this 
is averred by Le Noir, who was 

fent at St. Dennis when his cof- 
vege opened, and His body found 
in full prefervarion, 

« In honour of the art, but in fpite 
of the pompous infcription to his 
own difgrace, you here find, kneel- 
ing, Albert Gondi, a marthal of 
France, who taught Charles IX, 
to fwear and murder. Let’s quickly 
away toyon female form: Claude 
Catherine de Clermont Tonnerre, the 
proteétrefs and even intimate fifter of 
the fciences. It was the who, inftead 
of her miftrefs, anfwered in Latin the 
Polifh ambaffadors who brought to 
the fon of Catherine de Medicis the 
decree of his ele€tion to the throne 
of Poland; it was fhe who delivered 
fuch an elegant oration, as to make 
the old chancellor, Biragué, who an- 
fwered for Charles {X., afhamed of 
himfelf. The infeription calls her, 
Heroina cum quavis prifti evi come 

randa. 

“ | had never before heard the 
name of Dominique Sarrede men- 
tioned, but how gledly my eye 
dwells on his buft, fince | know how 
faithfully he loved sere IV! He 
Jott a leg in the batrle of Ivry. This, 
however, did not prevent him from 
devoting his farther fervices to his 
excellent fovereign. His grief at the 
aflaffination of the beft of mafters 
was fuch, that pafling, two days 
after the perpetration of the horrid 
deed, through the ftreet called Rue 
de la Feronnerie, he fell down fenfe- 
lefs on the {pot where it happened, 
aud died the next morning. 

T 
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** The monument of the honeft 
prefident Pibrac, of the fixteenth 
century, is covered with a ftone, cons 
taining lis life in Latin, and fou? 
French ftanzas, in which, indeed, all 
the philofophy of the life of a prus 
dent and honeft man is compreffed. | 

“ Hail, Philip Defportes, thou 
amiable, erotic poet, who, beloved, 
honoured, and rewarded by three 
kings, diedft in plenty and peace? 
In peace? Scarcely couldft thou ever 
forget, that Diana de Coffé Brifac, 
thy charming miftrefs, furprifed by 
her hufband in thy arms, fell a bloody. 
victim of furious jealoufy! Is there 
a more horrible deftiny for a lover! 
—Alas! and yet Defportes could 
forget Diana, An Hippolyte, a 
Laura, foon replaced the ill-fated 
fair one. I fhall not ftop longer be- 
fore his monument. i 

* With refpeét I pals by 'the man 
whofe life is bufily recorded on this 
bas-relief by the mufe of hiflory. It 
isithe celeb: a hiftorian De Thou. 

‘© The phyfiognomift will find an 
intereft in th ftatue of Charlotte Ca- 
therine de la Tremouille, accufed of 
having poifoned her hufband, bur 
acquitred by the parliament. As this 
image is frid to be a ftriking likenefs, 
the phyfiognomift may decide whether... 
the has been juftly accufed or ace 
quitted; I believe the former, 

** Girardon’s celebrated mafter~ 
piece of Richelieu’s monument, I 
have in former years admired in the 
Sorbonne. But it is memorable and 
honourable to the direétor of the 
mufeum, that he rifked his life in 
refcuing it from the hands of the 
Vandals, on which occafion he was 
wounded with a bayonet, 

“ That Scottith youth, of the 
Douglas family, dicd on the bed of 
honour in the ye Peo year of 
his age; a lady caufed this monu- 
ment, with the fallowing expreffive: 
antique French infeription, to be 
placed to his memory : 

*€ Prou de pis, peu de pair, point de plus. 


“ This princefs of Conti, who, 
beautiful and virtuous, was fnatched 
from the world in the thirty-fifth 
year of hervage, was fcarcely nine- 
teen years old, when the fold her. 
jewels to relieve the poor in a famine. 
Tender of confcience, the made res 


. ftitution of all thofe eftates the pols: 
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feffion of which appeared in the leaft 
fufpicious to her, and the amount of 
them is eftimated at 800,000 livres. 
The look with which yéu ‘part from 
her das relief, is benevolence from 
the heart. . 


“ Another emotion fublimely af- ‘ 


fe€ting pervades my frame, if I look 
at the fe monument which 
Charles Le Brun raifed to his mothet. 
An angel with a trumpet hover’ over 
her coffin, the call of the refurre€tion 
is founded, the matron hear it, raifes 
the lid of her coffin, and gladly 
awaking from a long flumber, rifes 
out of. her grave: Art lent a ‘hand 
to filial dnty: the expre of the 
figure. is adthirable ;, a fervent defire 
after the teleftial light fetms to beam 
on the counténahce of the bleffed 
ent. : : 
. “ — to the mgenious Girar- 
on, the leffon he gave on 
the "monument. of Laois all 
. Hiftory holding an opén 
book, turns her eyes bedewed with 
tears towards Louvois, and feems to 
fhew him in her apnals that paffi 
which perpetirates his cruelty to the 
Palatinate: 

“ The two French lines fubjoined 
ve the Latin epitaph of the poet San- 
tevil, are more ftriking than intel- 
ligible. 
© Cy git le celebre Santeuil! 

Mufes et fous prenez le deuil. 
_ “ A compofition unique. in its 
kind, 

“ This Melpomene, reclining 
weeping over Crebillon’s buft, re- 
minds me of a droll anecdote. This 
monument was deftined for thechurch 
of St. Gervais, wher , Crebillog bes 
buried; but the prieft declared that 
-he would pot fuffer his fanétuary to 
be profaned fuch an ungodly mo- 
nument, uniefs the mufe and Crebil- 
lon’s buft were removed! In the fame 
‘manner the performance of Schiller’s 
Don Carlos, was prohibited at the 
pious theatre in D**, if the paffion 
of, Don Carlos for his ftep-mother 
was not omitted. 


“ T copy the beantiful interipaion i 
under the medallion, becaufe D’A- 
fembert is the author of it? 

«+ Frangois de Chevert, Lieutenant Géné- 





celebrity; to w 
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Et chaque grade fut le prix d'une aétion 
@éclat, 

Ge titre feul de Maréchal de Frante 
_ Armanqué, non pas a fa gloire, 
Mais a l’exemple de ceax qui le prendroait 


“ Noble; pious, and fublime fei. 
timents are.impreffed by all thefemé- 


-numents of gteat men. and éxcelleat 


females, pe = a mind of 
evéry perfon who walks amongthem ; 
bet a melancholy horror damps. thofe 
fenfations, and our arms are involuti- 
tarily ftretched out, if swe find: hefe 
and there in. this Elyftum the athes. 
of our favourites, the athes'of men 
whofe writings and aétions we have 
carried ih our hearts from our ift- 
fancy. There I fee. a ae 
ater x furrounded. with» comic 
mafks; it covered the remaii 
Ble.” The Siple 
68; Mdoliave et. Thalie repafent aon 0 teit- 
1002 bémeeriate Y sep 2 
“« The whole is encothpafied by 
Bite myrtlesy , and» cyprefs; trees. 
¢ lies this gre rp Fy ae 1 
the archi of 
Paris scrote a ce burial. | - 
« This far $ contains 
afhes of "Réné Defearnes, which his 
friend Dalibert brought back to his 
country from Sweden; where he died. 
Beneath this ftone refts' Lafontaine’; 
two bas-reliefs reprefent two of his 
favourite fables, and you read: Yeux 
Lafontaine cf dans ce tombeat, antl 
there again: ean s'en alla tomme il 
étoit venu, the firft Hine of his epi- 
taph, which he himfelf compofed : 
« Jean sen alla comthe il étoit venu, 
Mangeant le fonds avec lé revenv, 
tener Sree 
, bien fut cr: 
+ parts eal coal! il voulait pater 
L’unt a dormir, et l’autre a ne rien faire. 


‘© Yon ftome conceals the remains 


of Boileaw. Three lines from his 
epiftles are engraved on it : 


« Ainfi que mes chagrins, mes beaux jours 
font paflés : 


. Je ne fens plus Maigreur de ma bile pré- 
mitre, 


Et laiffe aux froids rimeurs une libre care 
riére. 


‘s” Here Mabillon, | the 
learned criti¢ and diplomatift; there 
Mohifauton, the Bay antiquaria! 


®How can T expréeff my 


ings 
4G 
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dnamsndesing among the fhades which 


over over thefe venerable remains ? 
Insthort, there was not ia remarkable 
man-in France, of whom you are not 
*¥eminded in this mufeum, were ‘it 
even by a buft;°fwhich there is a 
veftmutmber. dicre Montaigne, Sully, 
-Rorrou, Cernéilles: here Racine, 
:Quinault, Fénélon, ,Lenoftre 5 here 
»Bolkuer,, the two (Rouffeaus, De- 
; es; there Heloifa and Abelard, 
Jhovis: XVI.:and i Marie Antoinette ; 
-hete, prince. “Maurice:.of Saxony, 
Montefquieu, the cemtenary Fonte- 
nelle, and the:Geoman Winkelmann ; 
pt eA —— fas 
omous: och gut ygue ne fut rien: 
pas; Veadenices) Du Belioy, 
and Voltaire, witli this anfcription by 
the copful Le Bruny. 
“O. Parnalfe 1 frémis de douleur et d’effroi s 
‘Pile! ne brifez vos lyres immog- 
telles 5 
- Boi dont il fatigua tes cent voix et lesailes, 
Dis que Voltaire.eft: mort, pleure et re- 


/9® Here Buffon, the noble Males- 
herbes; D' Alembert, and Diderot ; 
-there bo? ye Bailly, Vaucanfon, 
and the’ Getman Gluck, with this 
“infeription : « 
__, MW préféra les mates aux fyrénes, 
Whit a.delight for a thinking and 
feeling being, to be every where 
before, the. Jikeneffes of men 
who did great adtions, {aid excellent 
things, or invented ufeful ones; to 
make, as it were, aperfonal acquaii- 
tance with each of them, and to ex- 
amine whether his features are con- 
genial to his mind. The treafures 
of art, in the Mufeum Napoleon, are 
infinitely more coftly + And the Apol- 
lo of Belvedere alone, in point of art, 
may probably counterbalance the 
whole Mufeum. of. [rewch Monu- 
ments: but admiration feldom warms 
‘the heart, and as’ never, at leaft, 
‘prepared fach a luxurious treat to my 
fancy, as’ I found 4tiong the tombs 
and monuments of great men. 
CL Mopern LONDOwy Feng’ the 
Hiflory and Prefent. Stat? of the 
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acdount of a (cientific’ eftablithment 
— extremely popular in the metro- 
is. 

* The Royal Inftivetion owes its 
origin to the noblemen and. gentlemen 
compofing the Socicty for” betteri 
Athe,Condition of the Podr; at whole 
mectings the plan of hits foundation 
owas firt laid, and afterward matured 
by theexertions and talents of Court 
RKunford, who may, in fatt, be de- 
nominated its founder. °: 

“« The meetings of the inftirution 
commenced in the year 1800, thorely 
before. which his majefty had been 
\pleafed to igrant the proprietors a 
charter of ‘incorporation by the name 
of §¢ Tue Roya Instarutrion 
of Gaear Bret ain,’ for the Purs 
pofe of diffufing tbe Knowledge, and 
facilitating the general Introdudtion, 

g tjefud Mechanical Inventions and 
improvements ; and forteaching by 
Courfes of Philofphical Lettures and 
Expertmenis, the icationof Science 
to the common fe, 

“ The government of the inftitu- 
tion is\.velted in the committee of 
managers, confifting of the prefdent, 
fifteen managers, and the ° 
‘chofen by and ‘from among the pro- 
-prietors: of thefe fifteen managers 
one third ig cleéted annually, on the 
firft day of May. There is alfo a 
conmiteee of -vitttors, confifting of 
the prefident,. fifteem vifirors, and the 
treafurery eleéted at the fame time 
with the managers, one third of 
whom are renewed annually. 

‘The houfe of the inftirution is 
fituated <a Albemarle-ftreet, and is 
extre ious, and well adapted 
eet wee which it is applied. 
On entering the hall on the right 
is the room im which the pro 
prictors and fabfcribers read the fo- 
reign new{papers, and periodical pub- 
lications. This room opens into the 
reading Hbrary, coritaining the booke 
prefented py various emen fince 
the opening of the infticution. 

On the left of the hall is the 
clerk’s room; next to Which is the 
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is extremely beautiful, on turning to’ 
the right is the room lately denomi- 
nated the apparatus room, but now? 
containing the mineralogical collec. 
tion forming by the’exertions of Mr. 

Profeffor Davy. ‘This room com- 
municates. with the leéture room, the 
road to which is by'a gallery fur 
rounding it. .Fhis’ room, which is: 
femicircular, was eefigned” by Mr. 

Webfter, late clerk of the works. for’ 
the inftitution, and is a happy effort 
of his knowledge and genius, It’ is 
fitted: up with Yifing benches with. 
cufhions, for the accommodation of 
ninc hundred perfons ; ; and there is a 
gallery round it whiot will told two 
hundred more. ‘It is lighted from a 
dome, which has a moveable fereen 
for the purpofe ‘of thutting out! the 
light, which is fometimes neceffary 
in thewing fome particular chemical 
experiments. « | 

* On the fécond floor are apart- 
ments for the‘profeifor, and thofe 
fons belonging torahe eftablithment 
to whom the managers have thought 
proper to allot rooms for their more: 
convenicut attendance. 

‘* Or the left of the ftaircafe is the 
room which was lately the fimall lec- 
ture room, now fitted wp ‘for ‘the 
library and colleétion of referente. 
This promifes to be one of the moft 
ufeful undertakings which has ever 
béen projected im the’ metropolis. 

* On the bafement ftory is the 
kitchen, fitted up with ftoves, roatters, 
and boilers,’ according to the plans 
of Count Rumford publithed in his 
Effays. Here-is ‘alfo the apparatus 
for heating: water by means nd fteam, 
2 moft:ingenious invention, whicli is 
fully explainedin the fecond number 
of the Journals of the inftitation, 
Adjoining isthe chemical laboratory, 
Jately fitted up according -to the plan 
of one of the managers, oma fcale of 
magnitude hitherto not attempted in 
this country, with fuitable accommo- 
dations for the fubfcribers who may 
attend the experimental le€tureés. de- 
livered here by the profeffor of che 


mie 

Mr. H. ‘Davy, thecprofelfot of 
euittheen, reads le€tures-on philofo- 
phical chemiltry ‘three days ‘itt the 
week to a crowded audience. His 
manner is pleafant; and — frre 
of his leétwres bein + Me 

and {cientific, caufes him to-be'prearly 


applauded. Mr. Davy is the author’ 


of ai elaborate paper on the principtes 
of tanning, inferted in the bran wal 
phical ‘T tanfaétions. 


© The: library cand cotledtion’ ‘of 
books of wekerecasule waned” im the 
corporation, to be and remain 
the fame‘direétion’ ahd goverhimerit 
as other parts of the inftitution, ° 

s “The proton ‘fubferibing @ 


te iby ea uf “wet 


bey or upward, are atrotis for lifes 
Kach of the patrons has’authotity co 
introduce or recommend ore 

or literary perfow'to the library. © "> 

‘The en whieh | ‘ty 14 feet 
high, and 60 feet long, ‘is up’ 
with @gaticty fo rhe The pres 
reaching the . 
havé already feegancasicond vila 
nurnber of fearce Bind waaay ne 
> rieal; claffical, and {ciéntifie Works 
By the death of Thomas’ Ale? eft, 
F. Ri and ‘A? 98. keeper of the: re 
cords inthe E paniel calveneiiae: 
opporreni fented icfelf of enrich- 

seg colleevions with his ineftimible 
Wbeery,. confitting of alf the moft-va~ 
Fuable ‘books ing to the topo- 
gtaphy, ‘anriquitiesy parliamentary 
and numifmatic hiftory, and fabjeéty 
tliat relate tthe hiftory of Great 
Britain; which the patrons purchafed 
of his executors: - 

“The repofitory which contains 
the models of at clifious and 
ufeful machines ‘and produétiony 6f 
the arts is extremely imterefting. This 

mifes to become a highly valuable 
Sveneh of the: inftitution, and “tlie 
managers at prefent occupy them 
felves with increafing the colleétion 
by every means‘ winch the laws of 
the inftiration permit’ themt to en- 


P 
ref The funds of the inioneton 
arife fron the paymiénts made Oem 
jetors ahd ‘fubfcribers,- 
fea ine divided into two claffes; oe. 
pos = atid Rant att amatral 
ene ey leige st raeg 
ae fom ving » which 
his: been pirate) A riet iw’ the 
fon? of cenytrineas till it Hind reached 
one hundred, and. the nitmber’ of 
proprietors “lintited ‘to‘fetir huudred. 
‘Phe whole of the property of the jh 
ftitution is vefted folely in the pro- 
popiilar prietors, who each have-tight it 
— ‘to’ the Jeétures, and 
4 7 
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the reading room, andvalfo one trans- 

ticket, . annually. renewed, 
which,admits the bearerto the lectures 
and public experiments, and to the re- 
but pot tg the reading rooms. 

he, life fubfcribers pay wih fum 

of pA hoa, guineas at their elegtion, 
receive a which entitles 
them to perfonal admiffion to the in- 
Gitution ip ame sorties as the 


s asthe otha 


Atle hie 


in this ¢ 3 — The 
ene eftmink 
A saps + Hef. 


ndia Docks, fic. 
Pat. j Gears of King 
in St. "$ 
Sree: an 
ade of the 
‘minfter from, 
Progeffion to 





beth; the 
Parliament; the Houfe of Lords; 
the Houfe of Commons ; Interior of 
oe ney of the Bank of E 
Royal Exchange » Bank, 
Powe the wikeyel ieacbaapir's St. Paul's 
Cathedral, with the Lord Mayor’s 
Show.on the Water; St. Paul's: Ca- 
thedral, the welt f front; Infide of St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, with the annyal 
Affemblage of the Charity Children 
of the Metropolis; Weftminfter Ab- 
bey; the Society of Arts; Infide-of 
Drury-lane Theatre; Infide of Co- 
vent-garden Theatre; Vauxhall Gar- 
dens.—--Inaddition tothe above there 
are.gx prints of the Jtinerant Traders, 
or the Cries of London, beautifully 
coloured. 


CII, The Lige. of Georce 
. WASHINGTON, Commander in 
Chief of the American Forces du- 

coring the War beig fabliftred the 

s and 


“he 9 the ye Siates, 


‘+ ied. under the in 


Ton, from apanr’ bequeath- 
ed to him a 
td juan 
BAillips, 

me bas 

HIS accurate pi nal an 

work of a moft illuftrioys charac, 
ter was noticed on its firft appearance. 


Growing more. intgrefting ay it pro; 


@. the rank 


Mavfoall's Life of 


ceeds, we shall make three extraéts 
from the beginning, middle, and 
clofe of this jecomd volume, The 
birth apd firt entrarice of Gen. Wah. 
ington on life are thus detailed : 

“ George Wathington, ’ the ‘third 
fon of Auguftine Wathington, was 
born in Virginia, at Bridges Creek, 
in the county of Weftmorland, on 
the aad of February,1732. He was. 
bers. the great grandfon of John Wathing- 
ton, a gentleman of very refpeétable 
family ip the nowt of England, who 
had ¢migrated abut the year 1657, 
and fettled on the place where young 
Mr. Wathington was born. 

« Very early in life the gat of his 
genius difclofed irfelf.. The war in 
which his country was then eng 

in France and Spain, firft ie 
» dled thofe latent {parks which after- 


» wards blazed wich equal {pendour 


and advantage; and at the age of 
fifteen he urged fo preffingly to -be 
permitted to enter into the Britith 
navy, that iW place of midthipman 
was obtained for him. The inter- 
ference of a timid and affectionate 
mother fufpended for a time the coms 
mencement of his military gourfe, 

“ He loft his father at the age of 
ten years, and received what was de- 
nominated an Englith education; 4 
term which excludes the acquifition 
of other languages than our own.—4 
As his patrimonial, eftate was by nq 
means confiderable, his. youth was 
employed in ufeful induftry ; and ig 
the pradtice of his pane: as > 
furveyor, he had an 
acquiring that information refpet 
yacant lands, and, of forming ting 
opinions concerning their future value, 
which afterwar dg greatly iq ty 
to the increafe of ie private fo 

“Tt is ftrong evi the 
opinign engertained, of, his capacity, 
that when not mare than nineteen 
years of age, and at a time when the 


@ militia were to be trained for aétual 


fervice, he was gppointed one of the 
adjutants-general of Virginia, with 
major, The duties an; 
nexed to this office were performed 
Be ling for,a-very, fort time, The 
formed by France for connedting 
ie dominions in America, 
by uniting Canada to Louifiana, now’ 
began to develope itfelf. Pofleffion 
was taken of a tract of country th 
deemed o by win the provi, 
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Virginia, and a line of pofts was 
commenced from the Lakes to the 
Ohio. The attention of Mr. Din- 
widdie, the lieutenant-governgr of 
that province, was attracted by thefe 
fuppofed encroachments; and he 
deemed it his duty to demand, in the 
name of the king his mafter, that 
they thould deiiit from the profecu- 
tion of defigns which viglated, as he 
thought, the treaties between the 
twocrowns. A proper pérfon was to 
be feleéted forthe performance of this 
duty, which, at that time, was very 
properly believed to be a very ardu- 
ous one, A great part of the country 
through which the envoy was to pais 
was almoit entirely unexplored, and 
iuhabited only Y Indians, many of 
whom were hoftile to the Englith, 
and others of doubtful attachment. 
While the dangers and fatigues of 


the journey deterred thofe from un- j 


dertaking it who did not extend their 
views tothe furure feenes to be ex- 
hibited in that country, or who did 
not with to be aétors in them, they 
feem to have furnithed motives to 
Mr. Wathington for defiring to be 
employed in this hazardous fervice, 
and he engaged in it with the utmoft 
glacrity. 

“a He commenced his journey from 
Williamfburg the day on which he 
was commillioned, and arrived on the 
14th of November at Willis’s Creek, 
then the extreme frontier fettlement 
of the Englith: Guides were there 
engaged to conduét him over the 
Aleghany mountains, the paffage of 
which, at that feafon of the year, 
began to be extremely difficult.— 
After furmounting confiderable im- 
pediments from the fnow and high 
tvaters, he reached. the mouth of 
Turtle Creek on the Monongahela, 
on the 22d, where he’ learned.from 
an Indian trader, that the French 
general was dead, and that the major 
part of the army had retired into 
winter quarters.. Purfuing his route, 
he examined the country with a 
military eye, and felected the forks 
of the Monongahela and Aleghany 
tivers, the place where Fort du 
Quefne, now Fort Pitt, was after- 
wards ereéted by the French, as an 
advantageous and commanding po- 
ition, which it would be adviteable 
to take poffeiiion of immediately, and 
to fortify. B. whee: 
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‘« After employing a few days 
among the Indians in tat neighbour- 
hood, and procuring fome of their 
chiefs, whofe fidelity he took the 
moft judicious means for fecuring, to 
accompany him, he afcended the 
Aleghany river, and at the mouth of 
French Creek fouad the firk fort oc- 
cupied by the troops of France. Pro- 
ceeding further up the creek to an- 
other fort, he wag received by Monf. 
le Gardeur de St. Pierre, the com- 
manding officer on the Ohio, to whom 


he delivered the letter of Mr. Ding - 


widdie: and, having received an 
anfwer:from him, returned with in- 
finite fatigue, and much danger from 
the hoftile Indians, to 'Williaméburg. 
The exertions made by Mr. Wathing- 
ton on this gceafion, the perfeverance 
with which lie furmounted’ the dif~ 
Geulties of the journey, and the 
judgment difplayed in his conduct 
towards the Indians, raifed him v: 
much in the public opinion, as we 
as in that of che liewutenant-governor. 
His journal, drawn up for the infpec- 
tion of Mr, Dinwiddie, was publith- 
ed,and generally confidered as ftrong- 
ly evincing the folidity of his judg- 
ment, and the fortitude of his mind. 
As the anfwer from the commandant 
of the French forces on the Ohio in- 
dicated no difpofition to. withdraw 
from that country, it was 
neceflary to make fome ations 
to maintain the right aflerted over it 
by the Britjh crown: and the af- 
fembly of Virginia determined to au- 
thorile the governor, with the advice 
of cquacil, to raife a regiment for 
that purpofe, to confift of three hun- 
dred men. The command of this 
regiment was given to a Mr, Frye, 
a gentleman fup; to be well ac- 
quainted with the weftern copntry ; 
and Major Wafhington was appoint~- 
ed lieutenant-colonel. Extremely 
folicitous to be engaged as early as 
poflible in aétive fervice, and to be 
ufefully employed, he obtained per- 


miifion, about the beginning of April, 


to march with two companies, in 
advance of the other troops, to the 
Great Meadows. By this meafure 
he expeéted to p the country to 
make himfelf more ly ace 
inted with it, as well as.with ‘the 
tuations and of the enemy 5 
and to preferve the friendthip of 


favages, Immediately after his ary 
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rival at that place, he was vifited by 
fome friendly Indians, who informed 
him that the French had difpofleffeda 
party of workmen employed by’ the 
Ohio Company to ereét a fort on the 
fouth-eaftern branch df the Ohio, and 
were themfcives then engaged in 
completing a fortification at the con- 
fluence of the Aleghany and Monon- 
gahela rivers, and thata detachment 
from that place was then on its march 
rowards the Great Meadows. Open 
hoftilities had not yct commenced, 
but the country was confidered as in- 
vaded; and feveral .circumftances 
were related contributing to the 
opinion that this party was h- 
ing with hoftile views. ‘anaes 
others it was tated that they had left 
the path fome diftance, and had en- 
eamped for the night in a bottom)’ in 
a fecret retired fituation, a8 if to fe- 
eure concealment. The Indians 
affering themfelves as’ guides, Col- 
Wafhington fet out in a dark rainy 
night, in the courfe of which he fur- 
rounded and completely (urprifed the 
French at, which was but 
a few miles weft of the Great Mea- 
dows, About day-break his troops 
— ruthed upon the French, who 
iately furrendered; one man 
only efcaped ; and M. Jumonville, 
the commanding officer of the party, 
was the goly ‘perfon killed. The 
sefidue of the regiment was now on 
its way to join’ the detachment ad- 
vanced in theirfronts Onthe march 
Colonel Frye died at Paterfon’s Creek, 
and the comnrand devolved on Col. 
Wathington, Their junétion was 
efleéted at the Great Meadows; foon 
after which two independent com- 
panies of regulars arrived at the fame 
place, the one from South Carolina, 
and the other from New York, 
making in the whole, for the Vir- 
ginia regiment was not complete, 
fomewhat lefs than four hundred ef- 
feétive men. The regular captains 
objected to being commanded by a 
provincial officer ; but under exifting 
circumftances, the difpute about rank 
was waved for the moment, and the 
command refted with Colenel Wath- 
A fimall ftockade, after- 
wards called Fort Neceffity, was 
ereéted — 7 Great qomines for 
the purpofe of {ecuring the provifions 
from horfes ; after which 4 omg troops 
commenced thejr march towards Fort 
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du Quefae, with the intention of 
diflodging the Frenchfrom that place. 
They had proceeded to the weftern- 
moft foot of the Laurel Hill, abou 
thirteen miles from Fort Neceility, 
when intelligence was received which 
terminated their march, They were 
there met by fome friendly Indians, 
who informed them that the enemy 
was rapidly advancing as nomerous 
as the pigcons inthe woods. Among 
thofe who brought this information 
was a very trufty chief, who had 
left the fort on the Ohio only. two 
days before, where he had feen 
contiderable reinforcement arrive, and 
had heard the intention declared of 
marching immediately to attack the 
Englith, with.a.corps compofed of 
eighteen hundred French and four 
hundred Indians.. This intelligence 
was corroborated by the informatiou 
already received ‘from deferters who 
had come in afew days before, and 
had affured them that a reinforce- 
ment was ex . The troops had 
been withour bread for fix days, and 
had but a very fmall fupply of meat. 
The enemy could ch with 
five miles.of their potition by water, 
and might eithempals them by a road 
leading through the country fome 
diftance from Pi fo as to cut off 
all fupplics, and ftarve whem into a 
pot or fight them witha fy- 
periority of three.to one. 

“In this hazardous fituation a 
council of war was called, and the 
officers unanimoufty advifed that 
they thould retire to the fort at the 
Great Meadows, where the two roads 
united, and the country would not 
eaftly admit the of an. enemy 
without being percerved. At that 
place it was imtended to remain till 
reinforcements of men and fupplies 
of provifions fhould arrive. 

**In purfuance of this advice, 
Colonel Wafhington retired to Fort 
Neceffity, and began a diteh around 
the ftockade. Before it was com- 
pleted, the enemy, fuppofed to 
amount to fifteen hundred men, under 
the command of Monf. de Villiers, 
appeared, and immediately _ com> 
menced a furious attack upon the 
fort ; where they were received with 

eat intrepidity. The Americans 
Doge ly within the ftockade, 
and partly in the furrounding ditch, 
which was ready filled withmudand 

4 
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water. Coloriel Washington in per- 
fon-continued the whole day on the 
-outfide of the fort, encouraging the 
foldiers by his countenance and €x- 
ample. The enemy fought under 
cover of the trees and high grafs 
«vith which the conntry abounded, 
The engagement was continued with 
-great refolution from ten in the thorn- 
ing till dark, when Monf, de Vil- 
liers demanded a parley, and offered 
terms of capitulation. The progifals 
firft made were reje&ted; but in the 
courfe of the night articles. were fign- 
ed, by which the fort was furtender- 
ed, on condition that its garrifon 
fhould be allowed the honours of 
war; fhould be permitted to retain 
their arms and baggage; and to 
march without moleftation into the 
inhabited parts of Virginia, The ca- 
pitulation being in French, a lan- 
wage not underfteod by Colonel 
;Wafhington or any of his party, and 
drawn up in the night uader circum- 
fiances not admitting delay, contains 
an expreflion which was at the time 
untruly tranflated by the interpreter, 
advantage of which has fince been 
azaken by the enemies of that gentle- 
“man, to imply an admiffion on his 
part, that the officer killed in the 
action preceding the attack on the 
fort was affatfinated, 
** An account of the tranfaction 
was publified by M. de Villiers, 
which drew from Colonel! Wathing- 
ton a letter addrefled to a friend, 
completely difproving a calumny, 
which, though entirely difcredited at 
the time, was revived at a fubfequent 
-period, when circumftances well 
underftood at the date of the tranfac- 
tion might be fuppofed to be forgot- 
ten. The whioke lofs fuftained by 
the Americans in this affair is not 
afcertained. From a return made on 
the gth of July at Willis’s Creek, it 
appears that the killed and wounded 
oF the Virginia regiment amounted to 
fifty-eight ; but the lofs of the two 
sindependent companies 1s not ftated. 
Jt was conjeétured, that on thep: 
‘of the enemy about two hun 
were killed. and wounded, and it ‘is 
probable that this conjeéture does not 
greatlyierrs. t 
‘Notwithftanding the ipulation, 
that the troop fhoukd, be. unmolefted 
heavy complains 
shejs. being pluadered 
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and maltreated by the Indians, The 
caufe of their complaints was 
unavoidable ; for it was always found 
extremely difficult to fecure, on the 
part of thefe trovblefome allies and 
formidable enemies, an obfervance of 
engagetients: . 

* Great credit was given to Col. 
Wafhington by -his countrymen for 
the courage difplayed on this occafiong 
and the legiflature were fo fuatisfied 
with the conduét of the party, as ro 
vote their thanks to him, and thie 
officers under his comthand; They 
alfo gave three hundred piftoles to be 
diftributed. among the foldiers en- 
gaged in the aétion, as 4 weward for 
their bravery. 

‘* The regiment rettirned to Win- 
chetter to be recruited ; and the com- 
panies expected from North Carolina 
and Maryland jhaving arrived, Go- 
vernor Dinwiddie, without attending 
to the condition or number of the 
forces, ordered them, on the advice 
of council, immediately to march 
over the Aleghany mountains, either 
to difpoflefs the French of their fort, . 
or to build one in fome proper place 
in the — 

« The li in Virginia, 
which was sped! Ge the* com= 
mand of Colonel Innes, from North 
Carolina, did not, a% now reinforced, 
exceed nalf the number of theenemy, 
and’ was unprovided with the means 
of moving, or with thofe fupplies for 
a winter campaign which are fo par- 
procs peceflary in the fevere cli. 
mate where they were about to act. 
With as !ittle confideration, direc- 
tions were given for the immediate 
completion of the regiment, without 
furnifhing a fingle fhiiling with which 
to recrtfit a man. Although Vir- 
ginia had long bafked in the funthine 
of peace, it feems difficult to account 
for fuch inconfiderate and ill-judged 
meafures. Colonel Wathingwa re- 


monftrated ftrongly againit thefe 
orders, but prepared as far as poffible 
té execute them. The mbly, 


however, having rifen in'afew days, 


without any provifiom what- 
ever for the further profecution of 
+s war, this wild expedition was for 


prefent — or nib 
 Adter, the feafon fordétion was 
ower, the Virgina regiment: was: re- 
aluced toindepeadent companies; ang 
in dies covitle 8 the: winter, »ordets 
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fiyal at that place, he was vifited by 
fome friendly lodians, who informed 
him that the French had difpofleffeda 
party of workmen employed by’ the 
Ohio Company to ereé a fort on the 
fouth-eatterm branch df the Ohio, and 
were themfcives then engaged in 


completing a fortification at the con- 
fluence of the — and Monon- 
ela rivers, and thata detachment 


from that place was then on its march 
towards the Great Meadows. Open 
hoftilities had not yct commenced, 
but che country was confidered as in- 
vaded; and feveral .circumftances 
were related contributing to the 
imion that this was approach- 
ae with hohe weews. Amon 
others it was ftated that they had left 
the path fome diftance, and had en- 
eamped for the night in a bottom): in 
a fecret retired fituation, a3 if to fe. 
eure concealment. ‘The Indians 
offering themfelves as’ guides, Col- 
Wafhington fet out in a dark rainy 
night, in the courfe of which he fur- 
younded and completely furprifed the 
French eat, which was but 
a few miles weft of the Great Mea- 
dows, About day-break his troops 
and ruthed upon the French, who 
iately furrendered; one man 
only ¢efcaped ; and M. Jumonville, 
the commanding officer of the party, 
was the only ‘perfon killed. The 
sefidue of the regiment was now on 
its way to join the detachment ad- 
vanced in theirfront: Onthe march 
Colonel Frye died at Paterfon’s Creek, 
and the commyand devolved on Col. 
Wathington. Their junétion was 
effeéted at the Great Meadows; foon 
after which two independent com- 
panies of regulars arrived at the fame 
place, the one from South Caroiina, 
and the other from New Yuvk, 
making in the whole, for the Wir. 
inia regiment was not complete; 
fomewhat lefs than four hundred ef- 
feétive men. The regular captains 
objected to being commanded by a 
provincial officer ; but under exiliing 
circumftances, the difpute about rank 
was waved for the moment, and the 
command refted with Colene! Wath- 
iagton. A finell ftockade, after- 
wards called Fort Neceffity, was 
ereéted at the Great Meadows, for 
the purpofe of tecuring the provifions 
from horfes ; after which the troops 
commenced their march towards Fort 
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du Quefae, with the intention of 
diflodging the French. from that place. 
They had proceeded to the weftern- 
moft foot of the Laurel Hill, abous 
thirteen miles from Fort Neceility, 
when intelligence was received which 
terminated their march, They were 
there met by fome friendly Indians, 
who informed them that the enemy 
was rapidly advancing as numerous 
as the pigeons inthe woods. Among 
thofe who brought this information 
was a very trufty chief, who had 
left the fort on the Ohio only two 
days before, where he had feen a 
confiderable reinforcement arrive, and 
had heard the intention declared of 
marching immediately to attack the 
Englith, witha corps compofled of 
eighteen hundred French and four 
hundred Indians. This intelligence 
was corroborated by the informatiou 
already received from deferters who 
had come in a few days before, and 
had aflured them that a reinforce- 
ment was expeéted. . The troops had 
been without bread for fix days, and 
had but a very fimall fupply of meat. 
The enemy could approach with 
five miles of their potition by water, 
and might eithempals them by a road 
leading through the country fome 
diftance from ei fo as to cut off 
all fupplies, and ftarve whem into a 
Sdvehen, or fight. them witha fy- 
periority of three to one. 

+-Im this hazardous fituation a 
council of war was called, and the 
officers unanimoufty advifed that 
they thould retire to the fort at the 
Great Meadows, where the two roads 
united, and the country would not 
eafily admit the of an enemy 
without being percened. Art that 
place it was intended to remain till 
reinforcements of men and {upplies 
of provifions fhould arrive. 

**In purfuance of this advice, 
Colonel Wathin retired to Fort 
Neceffity, and began a diteh around 
the ftockade. Before it was com- 
pleted, the enemy, fuppofed to 
amount to fifteen hundred men, under 
the command of Monf. de Villiers, 
appeared, and immediately . com 
menced a ferious attack upon the 
fort ; where they — with 

eat intrepidity. The ricans 
opts rtly within the ftockade, 
and partly in the furrounding ditch, 
which was ready filled withmud.and 
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ewater, Coloriel Washington in per- 
fon-continued the whole day on the 
-outfide of the fort, encouraging the 
foldiers by his countenance and €x= 
-ample. The enemy fought under 
cover of the trees and high grafs 
«ith which the conntry abounded. 
The engagement was continued with 
“great refolution from ten in the thorn- 
ing till dark, when Monf, de Vil- 
liers demanded a parley, and offered 
terms of capitulation. The progofals 
firft made were reje&ted; but in the 
courfe of the night articles were fign- 
ed, by which the fort was furtender- 
ed, on condition that its garrifon 
fhould be allowed the honours of 
war; fhould be permitted to retain 
their arms and baggsge; and to 
march without moleftation into the 
inhabited parts of Virginia, The ca- 
pitulation being in French, a lan- 

wage not underfteod by Colonel 
JWathington or any of his party, aud 
drawn up in the night uader circum- 
fiances not admitting delay, contains 
an expreflion which was at the time 
untruly tranflated by the interpreter, 
advantage of which has fince been 
aaken by the enemies of that gentle- 
man, to imply an admiffion on his 
part, that the officer killed in the 
action preceding the attack on the 
fort was affatfinated, 

** An account of the tranfadtion 
was publified by M. de Villiers, 
which drew from Colonel Wathing- 
ton a letter addreffed to a friend, 
completely difproving a calumny, 
which, though entirely difcredited at 
the time, was revived at a fubfequent 
period, when circumftances well 
underftood at the date of the tranfac- 
tion might be fuppofed to be forgor- 
ten. The whioke lofs fuftained by 
the Americans in this affair is not 
afcertained. From a return made on 
the gth of July at Willis’s Creek, it 
appears that the killed and wounded 
of the Virginia regiment amounted to 
fifty-eight ; but the lofs:of the two 
andependent companiés 1s not ftated. 
It was conjeétured, that on the pi 
‘of the enemy about two hundred 
were killed and wounded, and it jis 
probable that this conjeéture does not 
greatlyverr., 

‘Notwithftanding the \Ripulation, 
that the troops fhould. be. unmolefted 
on, theig, march, heavy complains 

of their. being pluadered 
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and maltreated by the Iodians. The 
caufe of their complaints was 
unavoidable ; for it was always found 
extremely difficult to fecure, on the 
part of thefe rroublefome allies and 
formidable enemies, an obfervance of 
engagetaents: 

* Great credit was given to Col. 
Washington by -his countrymen for 
the courage difplayed on this occafions 
and the legiflaure were fo fatisfied 
with the conduét of the » as tO 
vote their thanks to him, and the 
officers under his comthand; They 
alfo gave three hundred piftoles to be 
diftributed among the foldiers en- 
gaged in the action, asd «eward for 
their bravery. 

‘* The regiment rettirned to Win- 
chetter to be récruited ; and the com- 
panies expected from North Carolina 
and Maryland :having arrived, Go- 
vernor Dinwiddie, without attending 
to the condition or number of thie 
forces, ordered them, on the advice 
of council, immediately t march 
over the Aleghany mountains, either 
to difpofiels the French of their fort, . 
or to build one in fome proper place 
in the countty. 

“ The little army in Virginia, 
which was placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Innes, from North 
Carolina, did not, a3 now reinforced, 
exceed nalf the number of the enemy, 
aud was unprovided with the means 
of moving, or with thofe fupplies for 
a winter campaign which are fo par- 
ticularly neceflary in the fevere cli. 
mate where they were about to act. 
With as !ittle confideration, direc- 
tions were given for the immediate 
completion of the regiment, without 
furnifhing a fingle thiiling with which 
to reerit a man. Although Vir- 
ginia had long bafked in the {ynthine 
of peace, it feems difficult to account 
for fuch inconfiderate and ill-judged 
meafures. Colonel Wathingwn re- 


monftrated ftrengly againit thefe 
orders, but ened as tar as poffible 
td execute them. The bly, 


however, having rifen in:a few days, 


without any provifiow what- 
ro for — spe profecution of 
the war, this wild ¢xpedition avas for 
the prefent relingua or bafharik 
+ Adter, the feafon for:détion was 
ower, the Virginia regiment was: re- 
duced tod companies; ang 


toindepesdent 
in dic coudfe 8 .the winter, »ordets 


age enema 








were received for fettling the rank of 
the officers of his majefty’s forces, 
whith joined or ferving with the pro- 
Vincial forces in North America; 
which direéted, that all dfficers com- 
miffioned by the king, or by his 
neral commanding in chief. in 
orth America, fhould take rank of 
all officers commiffioned by the 
governors of the refpeétive provinces. 
we: further, that the general and 
eld officers of the provincial troops 
fhould have no rank when ferving 
with the general and field officers 
tommiffioned by the crown : but that 
all captains and other inferior officers 
of the royal troops fhould take rank 
over provincial officers of the fame 
degree having fenfer commiffions, 

*« Though his original attachment 
toa military life been rather in- 
creafed by the applaufes beftowed on 
his firft =n Ao arms, Colonel 
Wafhin too entirely the 

d a punétilious fealings of a 
dier to fubmit to a degradation fo 
humiliating as this. Profeffing his 


tnabated inclination to continue in 


the fervice, he retired. indignantly 
from it, and anfwered the ‘various 
hetters which he received, preffing 
him ftill to hold his commiffion, with 
affurances, that he fhould ferve with 
pleafure, when he fhould be enabled 
to do fo without difhtonour. 

* His eldeft brother; Mr. Law- 
ténce Wathington; who had been en- 

aged in the expedition againft Car- 
} + adi had lately died, and left 
him a confiderable eftate on the Po- 
tomack, which, in eompliment to 
thé admiral who commanded the 
fleet engaged in that enterprife, by 
whom he had beer particularly no- 
tictd, he had called Mount Vernon. 

“fo this delightful {pot Colonel 
Wathington now withdrew, refolv- 
ing to devote all his future attention 
to the avocations of private life.’’ 


The taking the command of the 
American armies is thus mentioned: 
From the period of his marriage, 
the attentions of Colonel Wathington, 
who ws a: to Mount ssuchoall 

were for ears 
direéted to the ; : t of he 
eftate, which had now beconte con- 
fiderable, and which he 
é i , ever, a 


Siacehebed otaben of. the legif= 


¢ommand I am Honoured 
ly in 
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lature of his country, itt which Me 
took an early and a decided ‘part in 
the oppofition made to the principle 
of taxation afferted by the Britith 
parliament, He was chofen by the itt 
dependent companies formed through 
the northern parts of Virginia, to 
command them; and was eleéted a 
member of the firft Congrefs that met 
at oe pe in which body he 
was very foon diftinguifhed as the 
foldier of America. He was placed 
on all thofe committees whole duty it 
was to make arrangentents for de- 
fence ; and when it became neceffi 

to appoint a commander in chief, . his 
military charaéter, the folidity of his 
judgment, the fteady firmnefs of his 
temper, the dignity of his perfon and 
deportment, the confidence infpired 
by his patriotifm and integrity, and 
the independence of his circumftantes, 
combined with that policy which ac- 
tuated New England, and induced 
a with to engage the fouthern colo: 
nies cordially in a war, t6 defignate 
him in thé opinion of allas the per- 
fon to whom the deftinies of his 
country fhould bé corifided. 

““ He was unaniméufly chofew 
* general and commander in chief of 
the army of the United Colonies, and 
al the forces now raifed or to be 
raifed by them.’ 

“* When, the next day, the. pre- 
fident communicated this appoint- 
ment to him, he modeftly anfwered, 
that though truly fenfible of the high 
honour dofte him, yet he felt 
diftrefs, from a confcioufnefs that his 
abilities and military experience 
might not be equal to the extenfive 
and important truft. However, as 
the Congrefs defired it, he would 
enter upon thé momentdus duty, and 
exert every power he poffefied in 
their fervice, and for fupport of the 
glorious caufe. He begged them to’ 
accept his ¢ordial thanks for this di- 
ftingvithed teftithony of their appro- 
bation, and therf added, ‘ but left 
fome unlucky event fhould er iad 
unfavourable to my reputation, I be 
it may be remembered by every gett 
tletnan in the roof, that. I this day 
déclare, with the utmoft » 
I do not think myfelf equal t6 th 
fone with,’ 

He declied all comperifation for 
his fervices; avowed’ an- inten’ 
tion to keep an-exaét account of hie 
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expences, which he fhould rely on 
Congrefs to difcharge. 

‘A fpecial commiffion was made 
out for him, and a folemn refolution 
was unanimoufly entered into, de- 
claring, that Congrefs would 
maintain, affift, and adhere to him 
as the general and commander in 
chief of the forces raifed or to be 
raifed, for the maintenance and pre- 
fervation of American liberty, with 
their lives and fortunes, 

‘¢ He prepared, without delay, to 
enter upon the arduous duties of his 
ftation ; and having paffed afew days 
in New York, where Gen. Schuyler 
commanded, and where feveral very 
important arrangements were to be 
made, he proceeded with the utmoft 
difpatch to Cambridge, which was 
the head quarters of the American 


As all orders of men concurred 
in approving his appointment, all 
concurred in expreffing the fatisfac- 
tion that event had given them, and 
their determination to afford him the 
moft entire fupport; yet the addrefs 
from the Provincial Congrefs of New 
York feemed to difclofe fome jealoufy, 
even at that time, entertained of the 
danger to which liberty was expofed 
from a military force; and the very 
ex nm of their confidence, that 
he would return, when peace fhould 
be reftored, to the walks of private 
life, betrayed their fears, that fo 
much power once acquired might not 
readily be parted with, 

“ Maffachuffetts manifefted more 
than ufual folicitude to demonftrate 
the refpeét entertained for their 
general. A committee of the Con- 
grefs of that province waited to re- 
ceive him at Springfield, on the con- 
fines of the colony, about one hun- 
dred miles from Bofton, and to efcort 
him tothe army. Immediately after 
his arrival, an addrefs was prefented 
to him from the reprefentatives, 
breathing for him the moft cordial 
affeétion, and tettifying for him the 
moft exalted refpeét. His anfwer was 
well ‘calculated to keep up the fa- 
vouftable impreffions which had been 
made, the prefervation of which was 
fo effential to the fuccefs of that very 
arduous conteft into which the Uni- 
ted Colonies had now entered.’ 


We clofe with the bufine/of Tren+ 
Vot. III. 
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ton, which was General Wafhington’s 
principal fuccefs throughout the war, 

“ The utmoft exertions were made 
by the civil authority to raife the 
militia. Expreffes were fent through 
the different counties of Pennfylvania, 
and to the governments of Delawcre 
and Maryland, urging them to 
march without delay to join the 
army. General Miflin was direéted 
‘ to uepair immediately to the neigh- 


, bouring counties, and endeavour, by 


all the means in his power, to ronfe 
and bring in the militia to the defence 
of Philadelphia.’ Congrefs alfo de- 
clared, ¢ that they deemed it of great 
importance to the general fafety, that 
General Meflin fhould make a pro- 
grefs through the feveral counties of 
the ftate of Pennfylvania, to roufe 
the freemen thereof to the immediate 
defence of the city and country ;’ 
and they refolved, ‘ that the aflembly 
be requefted to appoint a committee 
of their body to make the tour with 
him, and aflit in this good and ne- 
ceflary work.’ 

*¢ In the hope that the militia 
might be prevailed on to furnifh more 
effe€tual aid, fo as to enable him 
even to aét offenfively, if they faw a 
large regular army to which they 
might attach themfelves, the com-~ 
mander in chief had direéted Gen. 
Gates to march with the regulars, 
from the northern army: and, in 
the confidence that, if any move- 
ments fhould be made by the enemy 
againft the Highlands, the New 
England militia might be de 
on to fupply the places of the troops 
now ftationed at thofe pofts, General 
Heath was alfo ordered from Pecks- 
kill. 

“ Although General Lee had been 
repeatedly urged, in the moft preffing 
manner, to join the commander in 
chief, he proceeded flowly in the 
execution of thefe orders, manifefting | 
a ftrong difpofition to retain his fe- 
parate command, and rather to hang 
on and threaten the rear of the enemy, 
than ftrengthen the army in their front, 
With this view, he propofed efta- 
blithing him(elf,at Morris-town ; but, 
on receiving a letter from General” 
Wahhin hating difapproba- 
tion of this plan, which thou pro- 
per in itfelf, under other circums 
ftances, was now totally inadmiffible, . 
as the army, without this reinforce 
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ment, was not ftrong enough to ftop 
the march of the enemy to Phila- 
delphia, and preffing him to come 
on, he ftill declared an opinion in 
favour of his own propofition, and 
proceeded reluétantly towards the 
Delaware. While on this march 
through Morris county, and at the 
diftance of about twenty miles from 
the enemy, he very indi(creetly 
quartered, under a ffight guard, in 
a houfe about three miles from his 
army. Information of this circum- 
ftance was given by a countryman to 
Colonel Harcourt, at that time de- 
tached with a body of cavalry, for 
the purpofe of gaining intelligence 
concerning his movements, who im- 
mediate}y formed and executed the 
defign of feizing him. By a rapid 
march, this’ corps of cavalry, very 
early in the morning, reached the 
Hioufe where the general had lodged, 
who received no intimation of its ap- 
proach till rhe houfe was furrounded, 
and he found himielf a prifoner to 
Colonel Harcourt, who bore him off 
in trjumph to the Biitifh army, where 
he was for fome time treated, not as 
& prifoner of war, but asa deferter 
from the Britiff fervice. 

“ This misfortane made a very 
ferious. impteffion on all America: 
Tlie confidence originally placed in 
General Lee, created by his expe- 
rien¢e and real talents, hiatd been ver 
preety increafed by the fuccefs which 

ad. attended him while commanding 
in the fouthern department. In ad- 
dition to this, it was generally be- 
lieved that his opinions, during the 
military Operations in New York, 
had contributed to the adoption of 
thofe, judicious movements which 
had, in a great meafure, defeated the 

ans of the enemy in that’ quaiter. 
Tr was alfo believed, but without any 
certain. knowlédge of che faét, that 
he had A e majority, in the 
council of war, which determined to 
miaintain the forts Wafhington and 
Lee. No officer, except the com- 


mander in chief, poffeffed at that. 


time fo larg¢ a portion of the confi- 
Gence either of the army or of the 


country; and this lofs was almoft’ 
univerfally bewailed as the greatett’ 


calamity, which had befallen the’ 
American arins.. ‘Tt Was'regretttéd by 
nd perfon more than by General 
Wathiugton® himfelf; who highly 


eftecinéd his merit as a foldier, and 
fincerely lamented hiscaptivity, both 
on account’ of his perfonal feelings, 
and of the publie intereft. 

« General Sullivan, on whom the 
command of that divifiowof the army 
devolved, after the’ capture of Lee, 
promptly obeyed the orders which 
had beer direéted to that officer, and; 
crofling the Delaware at Philipfburg, 
joined the commander in chief about 
the twentieth, whofe effeétive force 
was now increafed to nearly feven 
thowland men. He was alfo joined 
on the fame day by General Gates, 
with a part of the northern army, 

“ All attempts of the Britith Generab 
to get poffeffion of boats, for the pur~ 
pofe of tranfporting his army over the 
Delaware, having failed, he appear~ 
ed to have determined to clofe the 
campaign, and to retire into winter 
quarters. About four thoufand men 
were cantoned on the Delaware, at 
Trenton, Bordentowh; the "White 
Horfe, and Burlington ; and: the re- 
maining part of the army of Jerfey 
was diftributed from that river to 
the Hackenfac: Strong corps were 
potted at Princeton, Brunfwick, and 
Blizabeth Town; butGen. Wathinge 
ton apprehended that the intention of 
taking Philadelphia, in the: courfe of 
the winter, was only poftponed: tith 
the ice thould become fufficiently firm: 
to bear the army. 

‘* To intimidate’ as mucly as pof- 
fible; and thereby invpede the res: 
cruiting bufinef$, was believed to 
have beew no inconfiderable induce - 
ment with General Howe for coveriag 
with ‘his‘army” fo large’ a portion of! 
Jerfey. To cownreraét’ his views in 
this refpeét, was an obje& of real: 
importance. Por that putpofe Gen. 
Wathington ordered three ‘repiments, 
who were marched from Peck fkill, to 
halt at Morris-town, and to unite. 
with about eight’ hundred Jerfey 
niilitia, who Rad colleéted under. 
Colonel Ford, at the fame place. — 
General Maxwell was ‘detached to: 
take the command of thefe troops, 
with orders to wateh the motions of 
the enemy, and to endeavour to ha- 
rafs’them in thcir marches; to give 
intelligence of all they ‘movements, . 
and’ efpecially of fuch' as might be 
made from Bruntwiek towards Prince~ | 
ton or Trenton ; to’keep up the fpirits 
of the’ militia, and ae much as -pof- 
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file prevent the inhabitants from go- 
ing within the Britith lines, making 
their fubmiflion, and taking protec- 
tions. 

“¢ The thort interval between the 
enemy's going into winter quarters 
and the re-commencement of aétive 
operations, was employed by General 
Washington in repeating the repre-~ 
fentations the’ had fo often made to 
Congrefs, refpe€ting the army for the 
enfuing campaign. The extreme 
dangers refulting ‘from fhort enlift- 
ments, and of relying on militia, had 
now been fully exemplified ; and his 
remonftrances on that fibhjeét were 
fupported by that fevere experience 
which improves while it chafti(és. 
He had feafibly felt, in the courfe-of 
the campaign, his want of cavalry, 
ef artillery, and of engineers; he 
had before ‘ftated to Congrefs his 
ideas on thefe important fubjeéts, and 
he now re-urged them to that body. 
He was likewife earneft with them to 
mereafe the number of continental 
regiments. It was admitted, that 
thofe already voted would moft pro- 
bably not be completed; but he 
contended, that by direéting an ad- 
ditional number, and appointing 
ether officers, more men would be 
enlifted, as every officer would re- 
ervit a-few, ‘With refpeé to the 
additional expenfe to be incurred by 
the meafures he recommended, it was 
obferved, * that our ‘funds were not 
the only objeét now to be taken into 
confideration. The enemy, it was 
found, were daily gathering ftrength 
from the di‘affeéted. This firength, 
Kike a fnow-ball, would increafe by 
rolling, unlefs fome means could be 
devifed to check effeétually the pro- 
grefs of their arms, Militia might 
poffibly do it for a fhort time; but -in 
a fhort rime-alfo the militia of thofe 
ftates which were frequently called 
upon, would not turn out at all, or 
would turn out with fo much re- 
juétance and ‘floth, as to amount to 
the fame thing. Iviftance New Jer- 
fey! Witnefs Pennfylvaniat Could 
any thing but the river Delaware have 
faved aaa ee 2 

« «Could any thing,’ he afked, 
* be more deftructive to the recruiting 
bufinefs, than giving ten dollars 
bounty for fix weeks’ fervive in the 
militia, who come in. you cannot tell 
how, go-you cannot tell when, and 
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a& you cannot tell where ; who con- 
fume your provifions, exhauft your 
ftores, and leave you at laft in a 
critical moment ?’ 

‘6 « Thefe, fir,’ he added, ‘are the 
men I am to depend upon ten days 
hence. ‘This is the bafis upon which 
your caufe will reft, and muft for 
ever depend, till you cotain a large 
ftanding army, fufficient of itfelf to 
oppofe the enemy.’ 

‘He alfo hinted the idea, ex- 
tremely delicate in itfelf, of enlarg- 
ing his powers, fo as to enable him 
to aét without conftant applications to 
Congrefs for their fanétion of 
sectors, the immediate adoption of 
which was effential to the public 
interefts. _‘ This might,’ he faid, 
‘be termed an application for powers 
too dangerous to be intrufted. He 
could only anfwer, that defperate 
difeafes required defperate remedies. 
He could with truth declare, that he 
felt no luft of power, but withed, 
with as much fervency as any man 
upon this wide extended continent, 
for an opportunity of turning the 
fword into a ploughfhare: but his 
feelings as an officer and as a man 
had been fuch, asto-force him to fay, 
that no perfon ever had a er 
choice of difficulties to contend with 
than himfelf ’ 

“ After ftating feveral meafures 
he had adopted, not within the 
powers conferred on him by Con- 
grefs, and urging many other ne- 
ceflary arrangements, he added, ‘ik 
may be thought I apne a good 
deal out of the line of my duty to 
adopt thefe meafures, or advife thus 
freaty a charaéter to lofe, an ‘eftate 
to forfeit, the incftimable bleflings of 
liberty at ftake, and a life devoted, 
muft, be my excufe.’ 

“ The prefent afpeét of their af- 
fairs was extremely unfavourable to 
the United States. The exifting 
army, except a few regiments from 
Virginia, Pennfylvania, Maryland, 
and New York, affording an efteétive 
force of about fifteen hundred men, 
was to be diffolved in a very few 
days. New Jerfey had, in a great 
meafure, fubmitted to the enemy. 
The militia of Pennfylvania had not 
turned out with the alacrity expected 
from them. General Howe would, 
moft probably, avail himfelf of the 
ice, which was now to be expected, 
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andof the diffolution of the American 
army, to pafs the Delaware and feize 
Philadelphia. This event was greatly 
dreaded, not only on account of its, 
intrinfic importance at any time, but 
its peculiar importance at this junc- 
ture, when that army was to be re- 
ernited on which the future hopes 
ef America were to reft, and which 
was to decide her deftiny. It was 
greatly feared, and with much rea- 
fon, that this event would make fo 
unfavourable an impreffion on the 
public mind, as to deter the American 
youth from engaging in a conteft be- 
coming fo delperate. 

*« Impelled by thefe confiderations, 
and by that e.terprifing difpofition 
which he poflefied in a very great 
degree, General Wafhington no 
fooner perceived the difperied fitua- 
tion of the enemy, than he meditated 
a blow which might retrieve the af- 
fairs of America in the public opinion, 
and recover the ground which had 
been loft. 

“He formed the daring plan of 
attacking at the fame inftant, all the 
Britith pofts on the Delaware. If 
fuceefsful in all or any of thefeatracks, 
he hoped to wipe off the ill impref- 
fions made by his loffes and by his 
retreat, and to compel the enemy to 
comprefs himfelf in fuch a manner 

‘as no longer to cover the Jerfeys, 
while he fhould, at the fame time; 
felieve. Philadelphia from the im- 
mediate and imminent danger with 
which it was now threatened. 

* The pofition he had taken, to 
oppofe.the paflage of the river by the 


enemy, was precifely calculated to~ 


favour his prefent fcheme of offen- 
five operations. 

-.4* Moft of his regulars were pofted 
above Trenton, from, Yardley's up to 
Coryell’s Ferry. General Irvine, 
with the Pennfrlvania flying camp 
and Jerfey militia, extended from 
Yardley’s to the. ferry oppofite Bor- 
dentown ;, and General Cadwallader, 
with the Pennfylvania mulitia, lay 
ftill lower down the river. 

** The plan now formed was to 
crofs in the night at M:Konkey’s 
Ferry, about nine miles above Tren- 
ten, to march down in two divifions, 
the one taking the river road, and 
the other the Pennington Road, both 
of which lead into the town ; the one 

at the upper or welt end, and the 
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other at its back, and towards the 
north. This part of the plan was 
to be mene by the General in 
perfon, at the head of about two, 
thoufand four hundred continental 
troops, It was fuppofed very prac-. 
ticable to pafs them over the river 
by twelve o’clock, fo that fufficient 
time would be allowed to reach their 
point of deltination by five in the 
morning of the next day, when the 
attack was to be made. General, 
Irvine was direéted to crofs at the 
Trenton Ferry, and fecure the bridge 
below the town, foas to prevent the 
efcape of ary part of the enemy by. 
that road. General Cadwallader was 
to’ crofs over at Briftol, and carry 
the poft at Burlington. It had been 
in contemplation to unite the troops 
employed in fortifying Philadelphia,. 
to thofe at Briftol, and to place the 
whole under General Putnam ; but 
there were fuch indications in that 
city of an infurreétion to favour the 
royal caufe, that it was deemed un- 
fate to withdraw them, The cold 
on the night of the twenty-fifth was 
very fevere: a mingled fnoy, hail, 
and rain, fell in great quantities, 
and fo much ice was formed in the 
river, that, with the utmoft poffible 
exertions, the troops, with the ar- 
tillery, could not be got over till 
three o'clock, and it was near four 
before the line of march could be 
taken up. As the diftance to Tren-~ 
ton, both by the River and Penning- 
ton Roads, is nearly the fame, it was 
fuppofed that each divifion. of. the 
atmy would reach its objeét, about 
the fame time, and therefore orders 
were given to attack at the firft mo- 
ment of arrival; and, after driving 
in the eut-guards, to prefs rapidly 
after them into the town, fo as to 
prevent the main body of the enemy 
from forming. 

“* General Wathington himfelf ac- 
companied the upper divifion, and ar~ 
rived at-the out- on that road 
precifely at eight o’clock. He ime 
mediately drove itin, and in three 
minutes heard the fire from the di- 
vifion which had. taken the River 
Road. The picquet guard kept up 
a fire from behind houfes as. they re~ 
treated ;.but the Americans followed 
them with fuch ardour and rapidity, 
that they could make no ftand, 
Colonel Rawle, a very gallant offi 
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cer, who commanded in Trenton, 

ded his men, in order to meet 
the affailants. in the very com- 
mencement of the a€tion he was mor- 
tally wounded; and his troops, in 
apparent confufion, attempted to file 
oe from the right, and gain the 
road to Princeton. -Percciving this, 
General Wathington threw a detach- 
ment in their front, which intercept- 
ed them in the attempt, and ad- 
vanced rapidly on them. Finding 
themfelves furrounded, and their 
artillery already feized, they laid 
down their arms, and furrendered 
prifoners of war. 

‘¢ Unfortunately, the quantity of ice 
had rendered it impraéticable for 
General Irvine to execute that part 
of the plan which had been allotted 
tohim. With his utmoft efforts he 
could not crofs the river. In confe- 
quence of this circumftance,. the 
lower road towards Bordentown re- 
mained open. A part of the enemy, 
about five hundred men, ftationed in 
the lower end of Trenton, availed 
themfelves of this circumftance, and, 
croffing the bridge in the commence- 
ment of the action, marched down 
the river to Bordentown. The fame 
caufe prevented General Cadwallader 
from attacking the poft at Burling- 
ton, With infinite difficulty he got 
over a part of his infantry ; but find- 
ing it abfolutely impraéticable to 
crofs with the artillery, his infantry 
returned. 

«* Though this plan failed in fo many 
of its parts, in confequence of the ex- 
treme feverity of the night, the fuc- 
cefs which attended that part of it 
executed by General Washington in 

rfon, was complete, and was fol- 
owed by the happieft effects, About 
twenty of the enemy were killed, 
and nine hundred and nine, includin 
officers, laid down their arms, an 
furrendered themfelves _ prifoners, 
Others were afterwards found. con- 
cealed in houfes, fo as to increafe the 
number to about one thoufand. Six 
field-pieces, and athoufand ftand of 
{mall arms, were alfo taken. Onthe 
part of the Americans, two privates 
were. killed, two frozen to death, 
and one officer and three or four pri- 
vates wounded, 

« Had _ it been praéticable for the 
divifions under Generals Irvine and 
Cadwallader to have croffed theriver, 
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it. was intended to have eeded 
from Trenton to the pofts low, at 
and about Bordentown ; to have en- 
tirely — the enemy from the 
banks of the Delaware, and to have 
maintained a pofition in the Jerfeys: 
But finding thofe parts of the plan to 
have entirely failed, and fuppofing 
the enemy to remain in force below, 
while a ftrong corps was pofted at 

Princeton, it was thought unadvifa- 
ble to hazard the lofs of the very im- 
portant advantage already gained, by 
attempting to increafe it; and Gene- 
ral Wafhington re-croffed the river, 
with his prifoners and the military 
ftores he had taken. | Lieutenant 
Colonel Baylor, his. aid-de-camp, 
who carried the intelligence of this 
fuccefs to Congrefs, was prefented 
with a horfe, completely caparifoned 
for fervice, and recommended to be 
appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment of cavalry. 

** Nothing could furpafs the aftonifh- 
ment of the enemy at this unexpeét. 
ed difplay of vigour on the part of 
the American General. His condi- 
tion, and that of his country, had 
—_ —- defperate, e had 

en deferted by all the t havi 
a legal right eolenie him, “Phe tee 
ments ordered from Ti had 
melted away, on returning ‘to the 
neighbourhood of the cou in 
which they had been raifed ; and of 
his remaining regulars, nearly two- 
thirds — be oe to their difs 
charge on the firft day of January, 

There appeared no probability of 

revailing on them tocontinue longer 
in the. fervice, and the recruiti 

jar was pep weed at an n 

he fpirits of a roportion 

the : le were fank bo the loweft 
point of depreflion: New Jerfe 
appeared to be completely fubdued, 
and fome of the judges of the 
public fentiment were of opinion, 
that immenfe numbers in Penfylva- 
nia alfo were determined not to pers 
mit the fixty days, allowed in the 

lamation of Lord and Sir Wil- . 
Fam Howe, to elapfe, without avail- 
ing themfelves of the pardon it held 
forth to them. Inftead of offenfive 
operations, the total difperfion of the 
fmall remnant of the American 
might well be looked for, fince “it 
would be rendered too feeble, by the 


difcharge of thofe engaged only till 
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the laftday of December, ‘to attempt 
any longer a defence of the Dela- 
wate; whieh would, by that time, 
in -all probability be every where 
paflable en .the sce, While every 

rance (fupported the/e opinions, 
and the Britith General, avithout be- 
ing fangvine, might well have con- 
fideved the war as approaching its 
termination, this bold and fortunate 
enterprife announced to him, that he 
bad to contend with an adverfary 
who could never ceafe to be for- 
midable, fo long as the poffibility of 
refiftange remained. Finding the 
conquek of America further removed 
than ,had ‘been fuppofed, he deter- 
mined, though -in the depth of win- 
ter, to-rceommence active operations ; 
and Lord -Cornwallis, who had re- 
tired to New York, for the purpofe 
of embarking for Kurope, -futpended 
bis departure, and returned to the 
Jetfeys in great force, for the pur- 
pote of regaining the ground thathad 
been uit. 

«\Vicanwhile, Count Donop, who 
commaniled the troopsnow potted be- 
low Trenton»andavas himtelt at Bur- 
hagtoo,,on hearing the difafter which 

-oefallen Colonel Rawle, inmme- 
diately commenced his retreat by the 
roal deading to Amboy, .and joined 
General.Letlie ,at Princeton. The 
nextday General Cadwallader crotled 
ever aud took »poft on the jerley 
fhove. , He-was ordered to harals the 
enemy if he could do fo fafely, but 
1o-put nothing to the hazard will he 
Phould be joined by the continental 

nahions, who were allowed a day 
er nvo.of repole, after the fatigues vf 
the enerpale againtt Trenton. Ge- 
‘neral)Mifin now joined General Ir- 
vine with a detaghment.of Pennfyl- 
vania militia, amounting to about 
fifyeen shuetved amen; and thofe 
seoops were allo oidered to crols the 
Delaware. 
_ » Thre General once more finding 
himfelf at the head of.a forge avith 
avhich it was ypradcable-to attempt 
fomething, refolved not to remein 
iwadtive. “Unferior as she was tothe 
enemy, he yet determined to employ 
the winter in endeavouring: to reco- 
ver the whole, or agreat part of Jerfey, 

+ With this view he ordered Ge- 
meral Heath, who was flationed at 
Pecktkill for the defence of the High 
lands, on the Nord) River, to leave 


afmall detachment of troops at that 
place, and with the main body of 
New England militia to move into 
Jerley, and approach the . canton- 
ments of the enemy on that fide. 
General Maxwell was ordered to 
collect as many militia as poffilble, to 
harafs their flank and rear, and-to 
attack their out-pofts, when any 
favourable occafion fhould prefent 
itfelf. Having made thefe difpofi- 
tions, he again croffed the Delaware 
himfelf, with his continental regi- 
ments, and once more took poft at 
Trenton. Here he exerted all shis 
influence to prevail on the troops 
from New England, whofe terms of 
fervice expired on the lait day of 
December, to continue during the 
prefent exigency ; and with infinite 
difficulty, added to a-bounty of ten 


dollars, many-of them were induced - . 


to re-engage for fix weeks, 

«“ The enemy were now collected in 
force at Princeton, under Lord Corn- 
wallis, where fome works -were 
thrown up; and, from their ad- 
vancing a {trong corps towards Tren- 
ton, as.well as from their know 
that the continental troops from New 
England were now entitled to ‘be 
difcharged, and frem fome private 
imtelligence, it was expeéted they 
would attack that place. 

‘+ Generals Miflin and Cadwallader, 
who lay at Bosdentown and Crofwix, 
with three thopfand fix hundred mi- 
litia, were ordered to march up in 
tha night of the firft of January, to 
join the Commander in Chief, whofe 
whole effeétive force with this ad- 
dition did not exceed five thoufand 
men. 

** As had been expeéed, the ene- 
my advanced upon them the next 
morning, and, after fome flight tkir- 
mifhing, swith troops detached to 
Maidenhead to harafs and delay 
their march, the van of their arm 
reached Trenton about four o’cloc 
in the afternoon; while their rear 
was at Maidenhead, about half way 
between Princeton aud Trenton. 
On their approach General Wathing- 
ton retired acrofs the Affumpinck, a 
ereek which runs through the town, 
behind which he drew up his army, 
The enemy attempted to crofs this 
ereck at feveral places ; but findi 
all the fords guarded, they halted, 
and kindled their fires. The Amo- 
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pican troops kindled their fires like- 
wife, and a cannonade, which had 
commenced on their firft appearance, 
was kept up on both fides till dark. 

“« The fituation of Gen, Wafhing- 
ton was now again extremely critical. 
- TE£ he maintained hisprefent pofition, 
it was certain that he fhould be at- 
tacked, next morning, by a force in 
all refpeéts fuperior to his own; and 
the refult would moft probably be, 
the deftrudlion of his little army. If 
he fhould retreat over the Delaware, 
the paffage of that river was now fo 
difficult, being filled with ice, which, 
in confequence of a few mild and 
foggy days, was not firm enough to 
march upon, that a confiderable lofs, 
perhaps a total defeat, would be fuf- 
tained ; and, in any event, the Jerfeys 
would once more be entirely in pof- 
feffion of the enemy; the public 
mind would again be depreffed, and 
mending difcouraged by his appa- 
rent inferiority; and eg ee 
would once more be in the grafp of 
General Howe. It was obvious that 
the one event or the other would de- 
dué very greatly from the advan- 
tages promifed from his late fuccefs ; 
and, if it did not render the Ameri- 
can caufe abfolutely defperate, would 
very effentially injure it. 

“In this ftate of things, he formed 
the bold and judicious defign of 
abandoning the Delaware, and march- 
ing filently in the night, by a circui- 
tous route, along the left flank of the 
enemy, into their rear at Princeton, 
where he knew they could not be 
very ftrong. After beating them 
there, it was his intention to make a 
rapid movement to Brunfwick, where 
their age and principal magazines 
Jay — a oa! gps e had 
fanguine expeétations that this ma- 
neeuvre would call the attention of 
the Britith general to his own defence, 
in whieh event very great objedts 
would be accomplithed Philadelphia 
would be faved for the prefent ; great 
part of Jerfey recovered; and not 
only the appearance of a retreat 
avoided, but the public mind encou- 
raged by aétive and offenfive opera- 
tions. If he. fhould even be difap- 
pointed in this expeétation, and, con- 
trary to every calculation, Lord Corn- 
wallis fhould proceed to Philadelphia, 
nothing a could happen, in thas 
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quarter, than muft happen fhould the 
American army be driven before 
him; and, in the mean time, he 
would leffen that calamity, by expel+ 
ling the enemy completely from Jer- 
fey, and cutting up all their parties 
in that ftate by detail. 

** The council of war approved the 
plan, and preparations were imme- 
diately made ie its execution, The 
baggage, as foon as it was dark, was 
removed filently to Burlington ; and 
about one o'clock, after renewing 
their fires, and leaving their guards 
at the bridge and other pailes over 
the creek which runs through Tren- 
ton, to go the rounds as ufual, they 
decamped with perfect fecrefy, and 
took a circuitous route through Al- 
len's Town to Princeton. At the 
latter place, three Britith regiments 
had encamped the preceding night, 
two of which aeunall hele 
march early in the morning, to joia 
the rear of their army at Maiden- 
head. About fun-rife they fell in 
with the van of the Americans, con- 
duéted by general Mercer, and a 
very fharp aétion enfued, which, 
however, was not of long duration. 
The militia, of which the advanced 
party was principally compofed, foom 
gave way, and the few regulars at- 
tached to them were not ftrong: 
enough to maintain their ground. 
General Mercer was mortally wound- 
ed, while gallantly exerting himfelf 
to rally his broken troops, and the van 
was entirely routed. But the for- 
tune of the day was foon changed. 
The main body of the army, ed by 
General Wathington in perfon, fol- 
lowed clofe in the rear, and attacked 
the enemy with great {pirit. Per- 
fuaded that defeat would irretriev- 
ably ruin the affairs of America, he 
advanced in the very frontof danger, 
and expofed himfelf to the horteft fire 
of theenemy. He wasalfo well fup- 
ported by the fame troops who had, a 
few days before, faved their country 
at Trenton ; fo that the Britifh, in 
turn, were compelled to give way. 
Their line was broken, and the two 
regiments feparated from each other. 
Colonel Mawhood, who commanded 
that in froot, forced his way through 
apart of the American » and 
reached Maidenhead. The fifty-fifth. 
regiment, which was in the rear, re- 
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treated, by the way of Hillfborough, 
to Brinfwick. The vicinity of the 
Britifh forces at Maidenhead fecured 
Colonel Mawhood from being pur- 
fued, and General Wathington pref- 
fed forward to Princeton. The re- 

iment remaining in that place’ faved 
itfelf, without having fuftained much 
lofs, by a precipitate retreat to Brunf- 
wick 


- “ In: this adtion upwards of one 
hundred of the enemy were. killed on 
the fpot, and nearly three hundred 
were taken prifoners. The lofs. of 
the Americans, in killed, was fome- 
what lefs; but in this number was 
included General Mercer, a very va- 
Juable officer, from Virginia,, who 
had ferved with the commander in 
chief in the war againft the French 
and Indians, which terminated in 
1763, and was greatly efteemed by 
him. Colonels Haflett and Potter, 
two brave and excellent officers, from 
Delaware and Pennfylvania; Captain 
Neal, of the artillery ; Captain Fle- 
ming,. who on that day commanded 
the feventh Virginia regiment; and 
five other valuable officers were alfo 
among the flain. 

** On the appearance of day-light, 
Lord Cornwallis difcovered that the 
American army had moved off in the 
night; and immediately conceived 
the whole plan which had been form- 
ed by Wafhington. He was under 
éxtreme apprehenfions for Brunf- 
wick, where magazines of great va- 
Jue had been colleéted ; and where, 
it has been underftood, the military 
cheft, containing about feventy thou- 
fand pounds, was depofited. Breaking 
up his camp, he commenced a rapid 
march to that place, for the purpofe 
of affording it proteétion; and was 
clofe in the rear of the American 
army before it could leave Princeton. 

“* General Wafhington now again 
found himfelf in a very perilous fitua- 
tion. His fmall army was exhaufted 
with extreme fatigue. His troops had 
been without fleep, all'of them one 
night, and fome of them two. They 
were without blankets; many’ of 
them bare-footed, and otherwife very 
thinly. clad. He was clofely purfued 
by an enemy very much fuperior ‘in 
ees of numbers, well clothed, ‘not 

afled by lofs of fleep, and who 
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muft neceffarily come up with him 
before he could accomplifh his de- 
figns on Brunfwick, if any oppofition 
fhould there be made to him. Under 
thefe circumftances, he very wifely 
determined to abandon the remaining 
part of his original plan ; and, having 
broken down the bridges over Mill- 
ftone Creek, between Princeton and 
Brunfwick, he took the road leading 
up the country to Pluckemin, where 
his army were permitted to refreth 
themfe!ves, and to take that reft 
which they fo greatly required. Lord 
Cornwallis continued his march to 
Brunfwick, which he reached in the 
courfe of that night. General Mat» 
thews, whocommanded at that place, 
had been greatly alarmed ; and, while 
he paraded his troops for defence 
againft the American general, whom 
he expeéted, he alfo ufed the utmoft 
induftry in guarding againft the 
worft, by removing the military ftores 
to aplace of greater fafety. i 

‘* The fufferin +s of the American 
army had been fo great, from the fe- 
verity of the feafon, and the very 
active fervice in which they had been 
engaged; their complaints, a 
on the part of the militia, were fo 
loud ; their numbers were reducing 
fo faft, by returning home, and by’ 
ficknefs ; that General Wathington 
found it impraéticable immediately to’ 
profecute further offenfive operations, 
and deemed it abfolutely neceflary to 
retire to Morris-town, in order te put’ 
his men under cover, and to give 
them fome remofe. 

“ The bold, judicious, and unex~ 
peéted attacks made at Trenton and 
Princeton, by an enemy believed to 
be vanquithed, had an influence on 
the fate of the war much more exten- 
five in its confequences than, from a 
mere eftimate of the killed and taken, 
would be fuppofed. They faved Phi- 
ladelphia for the prefent winter; they 
recovered the ftate of Jerfey; and, 
which was ftill of more importance, 
they revived the drooping fpirits of 
America, and gave a fenfible impulfe 
to the reeruiting fervice throughout 
the United States.” 

The view of Mount Vernon has 2 
charaéteriftie portrait of General | 
Wafbington, exccured with fingular 
fidelity. 
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CITT.—BRooKk1ana; Avecdotes of 
the Life of Henry Brooke, 
Th. Author of the Fool of Quality, 

uflavus. Vafa, Sc. 2 Volumes. 
tes. 6d. Boards. 

E prefent our readers with the 
W following Rules of Criticifm, 
extracted from this eccentric, but en- 
tertaining publication; and which 
fome modern reviewers feem to have 
ftucied with great attention. 

. “NEW ART OF CRITICISM. 


“Rule I,.—Find fault, at fir fight, 


with every thing that is publifbed. 

“This is the firft and fundamental 
rule of all criticifm ; and is it- 
felf founded upon folid reafons. For, 

“ sft, It is ten to one but you are 
in the right; there being at leaft ten 
bad productions, publithed every day, 
for one good one. 

“ adly, Becaufe finding fault im- 
plies a plain fuperiority of genius. 

“ And what a fine light is a man 
feen in, when his genius is afferting 
to irfelf a bold fuperiority over every 
other! The very claim is a good 
foundation of eminence. Claim bold- 
Jy. then, for criticifm hath, in this 
refpeét, fome refemblance to ca- 
lumny ; and, indeed, is fo like it, in 
fome hands, that none but an adept 
can diftinguith them: and you know 
the rule, calumniare fortiter, (in En- 

lith, ‘ criticife boldly’), and fome- 
thing will certainly adhere, both to 
yourfelf and to your author. 

“« Befides this, fuch a conduét isa 
ftrong prefumption of right ; for who 
can be imagined fo impudent as to 
claim without fome colour of juftice ? 
and, therefore, the bolder your claim 
is the better; if you are importunate 
and perfift, it is ten to one but the 
world, and the author too, will be 
glad at length to compound the mat- 
ter with you, upon the foot of an 
Irith reference, and give up one-half 
to fecure the reft. 

“It is a clear confequence from 
this rule, you /bould alweys cenfire 
thofe works moft which are thought moft 
to excel, 

‘* For, fince criticifm is a claim of 
fuperiority, what have you to do but 
to raife your claim as high as you 
can, fince your right muft always rife 
with it? No man.ever arrived to any 
great eminence above others from the 
back of an afs, or the fhoulders of a 
dwarf. 
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“ A true critic is a true emblem 
of that ftately, majeflic animal, who 
never fails to raife his creft, burnifh 
his gills, diftend his dewlap, and 
fwell his breaft with a becoming in- 
dignation, at the firft fight of that. 
proud colour that fhould pretend to 
glow with more glory than his own; 
and no wonder if in confequence of 
fuch a prefumption, he affault it 
with a juft degree of rage, and, if 
polfible, trample it under foor, 

“ O#;, But, here it may. be ob- 
je€ted, what if you fhould be in the 
wrong? y 

** Anf. To this it is obvious to ane. 
fwer ; 1ft, That, if you are early in 
your outcry, it is ten to one but you, 
damn the thing at once; and then 
you can never be in the wrong, 

‘¢ adly, If you fhould be found fo 
in the end, it 1s ten to one but the 
difeovery comes too late, For the 
author may be dead or undone long 
before ; and fo may yon too, 

“ diy, It is time enough to re- 
traé& when the reft of the world are 
convinced. Your delay will be placed 
to the account of your delicacy. ' 

*¢ And, in the laft place, if the 
worft comes to the wortt, fingularity 
has a thoufand advantages to balance 
every thing that ‘can be faid againft. 
it. There are inftances wherein one 
man has been known to be in the 
right againft all the reft. Athanafius 
contra mundum—is a glorious fitua- 
tion 


Viétrix caufa Diis placuit, fed vila Catoni. 


“ Rule Il —[f you find it too adven- 
turous to pronounce any writing uff 
and nonfenfe at firft fight, yet you 
may, fafely enough, fbrug your 
Sooulders, and cry, * There’s no- 
thing in it.’ 

** Reafon may be anfwered with 
reafon, and difputes are dangerous, it 
is impoffible to fay where they will 
end; but a frug is a hhort decifion ; 
a fhrug can never be baffled ; a thrug 
is abfolutely unanf{werable, 

“ Suppofe, for example, that the 
queftion were about the merits of a 
dialogue juft publifhed, and your ad- 
verfary thould infift, that it had every 
thing requifite to the beauty and per- 
feétion of that kind of writing; and. 
fhould talk ro you of politenefs, and 
eafe, and elegance, and God knows 
what—let him talk, and do you 
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fhrug. If he thould grow noify and 
pedantic upon you, and pretend to 
ee examples from Plato, and au- 

orities from Ariftotle; let him 
quote on, and do you'fhrug. If he 
fhould perfift in his impertinence, 
why then you have nothing to do but 
to fhake your head, and echo his laft 
words; * Ay, ay, Plato, Ariftotle, 
éafe, ‘elegance,’ &c.—then fmile a 
ittle,and y degrees laugh out loud— 
my life for your’s, his bufinefs is done 
at onces He hangs his ears, and you 
hear no more of him. 

*“ Fconfider a critic as a creature 
with what phyficians, call. a ftrong 
acid tipon his ftomach ; which, though 
it helps digeftion in general, yet it is 
too apt to turn fome of the nobleft 
foods and perfeé nourifhments of na- 
ture into choler and ‘indigeftion. 
And, therefore, when critics cenfure 
any performance whatfoever as emp- 
pI and infignificant, all that can be 

irly inferred from thence (if they 
fhould chance tobe miftaken) is only 
this, that there is nothing in it to 
their tafte, or nothing but what the 
diflike and difrelith ; and under this 
diftinétion a good critic may, very 
often with a good confcience, pro- 
nounce upon the beft performance in 
its kind, that there is notbing in it. 
* Rule I1T.—If your own authority is 

not fufficient to quell oppofition, and 
carry your point ;-why then, two or 
three of you join forces, and call 
yourfelves the woRLD—and the 
work is done, 

“This is every day experienced 
with wonderful we 9 Lady A. 
tells her friend, ‘ That the world 
makes very free. with Mrs. M.’s re- 
putation: that lady L. was feen to 
flip into her houfe in the dutk of the 
evening, and fteal out again at one in 
the morning.’ The friend tells the 
fame ftory to her coufin, the coufin to 
her fifter; and all four hurry to all 
their vifits that very evening, to tell 
the news, under the ftrongeft ties of 
fecrecy. And, in four-and-twenty 


hours, Lady A. is juftified inevery 


lable fhe faid: for, by that time, 
world does really make very free 
with Mrs. M.’s reputation; and the 
is infamous from that moment. 
* But fuppofe people fhonld be 
provoked, and tell you plainly, ‘That 
any one of thofe things which you 


vilify, hath more wi and fenfe, and, 
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fine thinking in it, than all the critics 

in the world could extraét from. all 

the writings of you, and all your 
affociares. put together.’ 

" « Why, the anfwer is eafy, What 
is that 10 the purpofe? What have 
critics to do with wit and excellence 
in writing? A critic is a judge; and 
every one knows, the bufineis of a 
judge is, not. to draw up pleadings, 
but to pronounce fentence. 

“ Rule LV.—Write nothing but fatire 5 
and fatirize none but perfons of 
eminence. 

“« Satire is the pine-apple of wit; 
it hits every tafte; and contains every 
flavour of every other fine fruit of 
the mind, he. vicious and the 
worthlefs are glad to fee others 
brought down by it fome degrees 
nearer to their own demerit or infg- 
nificancy: the wife and virtuous, un- 
hurt, take a, fecret pleafure in the un- 
tarnifhed luftre and untainted purity 
of their own perfections; and the 
rabble are delighted with it, becaufe 
it humbles their betters, and brings 
them nearer to their own level. And, 
indeed, fatire is, next to death, the 

reateft leveller in this world; and, 

like that too, can rob every man liv- 
ing of every ability, every beauty, and 
every bleffing of Jife ; and not only fo, 
but can convert them all into defor- 
mity and filth; and by that means 
make the moft amiable creatures 
alive the abhorrence of. their beft 
friends, 

“« The luftre of an high reputation 
diffufes fuch a light round the owner, 
as gives the fatirift (together. with 
the aid of his own. obicurity) all 
polfible advantages of wounding him 
wherever he likes. In vain does the 
mangled wretch roar out, like furious 
Ajax. in Homey, for day and the exe- 
my: he, fafe under the protection of 
Nox and Nemefis, his guardian dei- 
ties, flinks, like Milton's hero, to his 
covert, after he hath wrought his 
vengeance; and waits the refult of 
his bold achievement in fecurity and 
lence. 

“ Rule V.—Whatever bead you fats 
rize any man under, before you bave 
done with bim, be if re, you charge 
him bome upon the bead of Va- 
NITY, 

“For this is a vice which is fure 
to render every man living obmexious 
to every other, And, as every man 
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living hath a competent portion of it, 
every man will admit your charge 
-with eafe,and join in it with eagerhels. 
“ Tf the vanity you cenfure is ill- 
founded, it will raife the more indig- 
nation in your readers; if otherwile, 
the merit of the author will make it 
éafier credited, efpecially if he be a 
candidate for fame, or honour, or 
preferinent of any kind; for then the 
whole crew of competitors will be 
fare to join im the cry againft him. 
And, indééd, nothing more infallibl 
incenfes any numbet of men again 
the moft deferviig mah in the world, 
than the leaft dppedtance or fafpicion 
of a'cidtth of merit ; as nothing can 
be’ more provoking thai to, boat 
one’s wealth among’a brothethood of 
begoars. : 
« Rule Vi—Whenever you cenfure 
any man’ $ evorks or abslitjesin one 
character "be fare, 7 le, to 
praife bim po rt ih food 
« For’ example ; if the fame’ man 
fhould rife to reputation rece i 
pteaching and in poetry, when you 
cehfure his poetry, be hn ed phate 
his preaching at the fame tinie; for 
this willgive your eriticifims the cha- 
— dour afd ingenuity,’ and 
rcewfure will, by that means, ¢dtr 
‘ace weight :' add to this, tial ie 
ave twehty good judges’ of predch- 
iny for ofie that'pretends to any judg- 
ment in — fo that an‘ attempt 
upon’ him» that way, where yon 
might meet @ thoufand péople in 
every quaftet of the town'to contra+ 
dict you, would but deftroy yd own 
charaéter inftead of hurting his. 
“ And what greater injury does a 
food critit to any man, in dénying 
im diiferent excellencies, than what 
nature herfelf hath done to almoft all 
mankind. Are not different talents, 
almoft always, draw-backs upon one 
ariother? Is ndt a fine imagination 
often obferved to hurt the judgtnent ? 
and wit to impair the memory ? how 
unreafonable is it in any man to pre- 
tend to excel in many things, when 
fo. féw exeelin any one} Will it’ be 
any imputation upon any man now 
alive, to fay that of himywhich was 
undoubtedly true of Cicero? Lown, 
indeed, that' the warmth and’ ele- 


and elevation of a true poetic - 
Pie ae fome of the nobleft ingre- 


ients im the compofition of a: chrif- 
tian orator’: whar then? are not many 
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men deemed good preachers without 
them? what have you to do, then, 
but to follow nature, and give good 
qualities as {paringly as the ules to 


do. 
“ If it fhould be ftill urged, ‘ That 
fome of this fame man’s poetic works 
are allowed to excel ; and that he 
received high compliments on, that 
head from fomie of the greateft ge- 
niules of the age, Be.’ What is all 
that to you? Do you ftill follow na- 
ture, and beftow with a wife fruga- 
lity. But, above all, be fure you pau 
beftow, but undér this prudential di- 
reétion : ler t ines “de r praife 
always go firft, like Pharaoh’s yea 
of plete | and ie Tet the Sosa 
of your criticifm, follow: faft . after, 
like the years of famine, even ose 
it fhould be ‘thought to devour all 


that weat ghey i a" ao 
“ Give and dake, is the. great, criti- 
cal aphorifin 5 iy is, a De thor 
Joie ‘cannot ‘shh away, and take away 
Gli thal you Cai “ GOT tecyy Wi 
The following, account of Mr. 


Gtierfon is intereltingssy 9) oo. 
“4 Me. Brooke het ibook ch 
learning, piety, and virtue, of Mrs, 
GriétfOh, in a poem which he wy 

oti. the "Ait of Printing. “This la 

was born, in the city. of Kilkenny. 
Such’ is the vanity of man, that he 
thinks he pays, a fufficient compli- 
méut to woman, when he fays, fhe 
has. 2 mafculine mind, when,. in 
truth, it is Known that there are 
many females on record, who have 
rivalled the lords of the. creation in 
every branch of fcience, aad depart- 
ment of learning, In this confteila- 
tion the name of Mrs. Grierfon will 
fhise with encreafing luftré| Her 
father obferved, that his daughter, 
while yet a child, was very fond of 
books; and notwithftanding his ¢ir- 
cumftahces were narrow, he was 
determined. to furnith her with. all 
thofe that he thought were fuited to 
her years ; but he foon found; to 
his great’ joy, that her Capacity was 
not to be meafured by her years, it 
flew before them; and that her 
genius and inclination would triumph 
over evety difficulty, even without 
the aid of a mafter. In a time thag 
is almoft too fhort to be mentioned, 
fhe was allowed, competent 
judges, to be a perfeét miftrefs of 
the _ and Roman tongues; and 

41a 
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whilft other young women were 
proud of carrying the keys of clofets, 
&c. the dirciall he keys of fcience, 
which fhe unlocked and furveyed, 
not with a tranfient eye, but with 
the warmth and conftancy of one that 
fell in love with their beauties, and 
could duly appreciate their charms, 
fo that all her attainments may be 
faid'to have been didtated by nature, 
aided by laudable curiofity and in- 
duftry. She was early married to 
George Grierfon, efq. the king’s 
‘printer. As he had a good library, 
“fhe had an opportunity of indulging 
her literary purfuits. Her edition of 
Tacitus,’ which was dedicated to 
“Jord Cathcart, Wher lord lieutenant 
‘of Ireland, is a proof of her critical 


knowledge of the Latin tongue : the © 


alfo publithed an edition of Terence, 
“which “the'infétibed to his lordthip’s 
fon. She died at the age of twenty- 
‘feven, in the’ year 7733, For fome 
titne before her death, ‘as oftep as an 
tF fate of health Wobld’ permit, the 
was preparing the ‘works of Salluft 
for the’ prefs. “This copy, with a 
number of MS, notes on the margin, 
came to the poffeflion of lord George 
‘Germaine, and was purchafed by 
the late John Wilkes, efq. at the 
fale of his lordthip’s books, in Pall 
Mall, fome' years ago. ° Mr. Wilkes 
{poke very bighy of t, and con- 
fidered it as one of the moft valuable 
books in his claffical colleétion, Mrs. 
Grierfon wrote feveral pieces of Eng- 
Irth poetry, that found admirers in 
‘every reader, but as they did not 
‘pleafe herfelf fhe burnt them. 
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BiBLioGRAPHICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, 
LiterarY, AND MisceLvane- 
608, INCLUDING NOTICES RELAT- 
reG To tHe Five Arts. 


aR. W.u. IRELAND.has in 

e prefs,a Novel, in 4. vor 

James, which he will publithed in a 

few days. ; : 

The Rev. J. Evans, of Iflington, 

is: about to publith.an Account of 

Worthing and its Vicinity: it will 

be ornamented with an engraving 
and a map of the country adjacent. 

A new edition, of the Works of 

Dr. Jortin, given from the author's 


Brookiana. 


own copy, and from manufeript papers 
communicated by his defcendants, and 
fuperintended by gentlemen of efta- 
bhfhed reputation, will be publithed 
early in the enfuing year. 

A new edition of Drunken Barna- 
by’s Four Journeys to the North is 
in the prefs and will thortly be pub- 
lithed, ornamented with vignettes. , 

Captain Sowle, in the American 
fhip Palm ra, is faid to, have difeo- 
vered, in November 1802, an ifland 
in the South Seas, not previoufly feen, 
which he named, Palmyra Ifland ;, ix 
did not appear to be inhabited, but 
cogoa-nuts of very large fize: were 
in gteat abundance; and fith of va- 
rious kinds, in large fhoals, fur- 
rounded the land. 

Mr. Holden will publifh in a few 
days, in 2 or 3 vols, odtava, a lift of 
all the Merchants, Bankersy.Tradef- 
men, &c. in every town in, the Uni- 
ted Kingdoms, forming the moft com- 
plete Direétory of the, kind hitherto 
publithed. 

Dr. Vincent has in the,prefs and 
will fhortly publifh the Seeond, Part 
of his valuable Tranflation of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. 

An Iluftration of the Works of 
Robert Burns; confifting of aa plates, 
reprefenting the local Scenery de- 
feribed in the Poems of that original 
and highly-efteemed. Scottith Bard, 
is preparing for the prefs. The draw’ 
ings and engravings are by: Meff 
Storer and Greig, and include ft 
of the boldeft and moft. ror 
Scenery in North Britain. 

A new edition of Mr. Daniel's 
Rural Sports, with fome new plates, 
and many additions, isin the prefs. 

A new ieview, under the title of 
the “ Ecleétic Review,” is intended 
to be, publithed on the 1ft of of Ja- 
nuary, The editors propofe to /- 
Je& thofe departments. of Literature 
which are. moft generally interefting 
and inftuétive, and. to, take proper 
notice of all.new works on the fub- 
jeéts. thus feleéted. The refufe of 
the ;Cirenlating Library and of the 
Theatre will be excluded, : 

Mx, Sowerby has juft publithed 
the firft number of a new periodical 
work, .called, Exotic Botany, .con- 
fitting of coloured figures, and fcien- 
tific defcriptions of fuch new, «beau~ 
tiful, or rare Plants, as are worthy 
of cultivation in the gardens of Great 


it 








Correct List of New Publications. 


Britain. With Remarks on their qua- 
dities, hiftory, and requifite modes 
of treatment; By Dr. Smith, Prefi- 
dent of the Linnasan Society. He 
has alfo juft commenced a new Pe- 
viodical ‘Work, called; the Britith 
_Mifcellany: or coloured figures of 
new, rare, or little Known animal 
fubjeéts, not before afcertained to be 
inhabitants of the Britifh Ifles ; and 
chiefly in poifeffion of the author. 
_. The firt volume of Britifh Miner- 
alogy, by the fame genticman, is jult 


completed... 
ot Mry-Bafil Montagu will publith, 
forre time in December, the fecond 
volume of his Digeft of the Bankrupt 
' Laws. ey 

The third number of Mr. An- 
‘drews’s Heathery, or Monograph of 
the Genus Erica, with coloured en- 
grayings, will appear on the fir of 
pS ba 

Dr.. Maton, the intimate friend of 
ghe late Dr- Pulteney, who bequeath- 
ed.to him his botannical MSS. has 
nearly ready for the prefs a new 


edition of the Dr.’s General View of ‘be 
the Writings of Linnzus;°to which © 
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“Chapfaiti ‘in’ Ordinary to his” 
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will be prefixed, forme Meméits ‘of 
Dr. P. oes 


Mr. Godwin, well known to. the 
world as the author ef Caleb Wil- 
liams, will fhortly publifh a novel in 
three volunics,, under the title of 
Fleetwood. 

On the aad of November, Henty 
Thomion, Efg. received his diploma, 
‘at a.generalbimecting of the Ri 
Academiciansy hehaving heen eleét- 
edan Academician, and approved by 
his Majefty: aa 

The Rev:' Dr. Glaffe, F. -S. and 
ajetty. 
has in the prefs, in two volumes 4to, 
a newedition of Burkett’s Expofition 
of the Nw Teftament. The,pions 
and Jearned — has been at ouch 

ains in correcting obfolete language, 
an in Sriking tot all controvertial 
paflages, which occupied confider- 


N 


able {pace inthe original. > ‘For the 


purpofe of making this edition more 
extenfively ufeful to fathers, and 


matters of families, Dr; G. propoles 
to’ publifh it alfo in one fhilling nume 
Se sensi 


‘ ty dytod? « 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


ANATOMY> 
1 & Anatomy of the Human Body, 

wontaining the Anatomy of the 
Vifcera of the Abdomen, the Parts in 
the Male and Female Pelvis, and the 
Lymphatic Syftem, with an Appendix. 
By Charles Bell, vol. 4, royal 8vo, 15s, 
boards. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

St. Germains.—-The ancient Cathe: 
dealof Cornwall furveyed.: By fohn 
Whitaker, B. D. 2 vols. gto. al. 2s. 
boards. . . 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Correfpondence of the late 
ohn Wilkes with his Friends, printed 
om. the Qriginal Manufcripts; in 

which are introduced, Memoirs of his 
Life. By John Almon, 5 vols. poft 
Svo. th 158. 

. The Letters of JohnWitkes, Efq.a'- 
dreffed to his daughter, the late Mifs 
Wilkes, from 1774 0.1796, to which is 
prefixed, Memoirs of the Life of Mr. 


Wilkes, with a Colleétion ‘af pe is 
Mifcellaneous Poems, 4 vols. foolfe: 
Svo. 11. is. oye ce 

An Account of the Life: of Japes 
Beattie, LL.D. with Charaéters of the 
principal Literary Men, and a Sketch 
of the State of Literature in Scotland 
during the laft Century. By Alex. 
Bower, crown 8vo. ss. boards. 

Harley's Authentic Biographical 
Sketch of the Young Rofcius, 8vo. 
2s. 6d, boards. 

Critical Effays on the Dramatic 
Excellencies of the Young Rofcius. 
By J. Biffet, interfperfed with au- 
thentic and: interefting Anétdotes..of 
this wonderful Phenomeéngd, 8yo. 
2s, 6d. fewed, _ - “eS els wht ag 

DIVINITY, 

Brown's Self~‘interpreting “Bible, 
Part 1. 4to. 5s. To be completed in 
12 Parts, publifii€d Monthly. . 

Au Oration, ‘cummemorative of the 
late M. Geni"Hamiiton, prorodiiced 








before the Society of Cincinnati at 
New York. By J.“M. Mafon,'D,D. 


48. 

“Religion the Nurfe of Loyalty; a 
“Sermon preached Aug. 12) 1804, at 
‘the Affizes at Lancafter. By T. Wil- 
fon, B. D, 4to. 18. 6d. 

Sixteen Sermons, abridged from the 
Works of Bithop Beveridge ; to which 
are added Ten Original Difcourfes, Ry 
_G.H. Glaffe, 8vo. 7s: 6d. boards. 

o) \EDUCATIONs 

Elemeats of Aftronomy ; te which 
js added, a Concife Defcription of the 
moft Remarkable Towns and Iflands 
jn the Work. By L. Montriou, Sve. 
fewed, 3s. ee 

An Introduétion to Englith Gram- 
“mar. ‘By L. Montriou, poft Svo. 1s. 
Ritched. - 
o-An Introduétion to French Gram- 
-mar. By L.:Montriou, pot 8ro. 18. 
ftitched, 

pM HISTORY» 

An Account of the' Cape of Good 
Hope, containing an Hiftorical View 
of its @riginal Settlement by the Dutch, 
its Captate by the Britith in 17955 and 
the -differe rly purfued by the 
Dateh atrd Britifh Governments. Alfo 
a Sketch of its Geography, &c. with 
a View of the Commercial and Pe- 
litical Advantages which .might..bes 
derived from its Poffeffion by Great 
Britain. By Capt. R, Perceval, gto. 
al. boards. ri ai 5, a ah 

The Hiftory of England, rélated‘in 
Familiar Converfations by a Father to 
his Children, By Mrs. Helme, 2 vols. 
yamo. &s, bound. ; 


paws ' 
The Reading upon the Statute of 


Utes.of Lord Bacan. By W, H. Rowe, 

Aye. 9s, 6d. boards. 
“Prattical Points or Maxims in Con» 
veyancing,,-8v0. 58. boards, 

; ANew Stries of Reports,of Cafes in 

Charicery, commencing after Trinity 

Term, 1803, vol. 1.. part, 1. 78. 6d, 
MEDICINE. 

The Philofophy of. Phyfic: or the 
Natural Hiflory of Difeafes, and their 
Cure!” By. the Rev, W. Wilfon, 120; 
58. boards. 

An Account of two Cafes. of Gout 
which terminated jn Death, in confe- 

eice of the External Ue of Ice and 

“old Water. By A. Edlin,, 1s. 

‘The Report of the Committee for 
inquiring into the Cafes of fuppofed 
Small Pox after Vatcination, which 
occucred in Fulwood's ReatsyHolborn, 
S¥o, Ts. 

MILITARY. 

A General Syftem of Attack and 

Defepce, particularly thew ing im whac 


New Publications. 


Manner a Houfe, fuddenly attacked, 
may be defended by 18 men againit 
809, &c. with an Engraving, exhibit- 
ing atone View the moft material in- 
firuments ufed in Fortification and 
Gunnery. By W.. Jennings, 8vo. 7s. 
boards, 

A Short View of the aétual. State of 
the Volunteers, with Hints to Offi- 
cers commanding Volunteer Brigades, 
Svo,; 1s. 

MISCELLANTIES. 

Obfervatiens on the Climate of Ire- 
land, from very early Petiods to the 
prefent Time; with Thoughtson fore 
Branches of ,Rural Economy. °. To 
which are prefixed, Preliminary Con- 
fiderations on the Struéture and Fune- 
tions of Plants; on the Analogy, be- 
tween the Vegetable and Animal) Sy- 
ftéems ; on the General State of Woods 
and Plantations in Treland, in anciens 
and modern Tintes; of thie peculiar 
Cireumftances denoting the various 
Conditions of her Linen Matufaéture 
throughout a Seriés éf Ages, atid on 
the Utility of the Co-operation’ of 
Art arid Science in every Work, 
wherein their joint Labours are re. 
quired. By W. Patterfon, M.D. 8¢o. 
{9 boards. , 

Converfations, introducing Poetry, 


whieiiy orn Subjects of Natural Hiftory, 


for the Ufe of Children and Young 
Perfons, By Charlotte Smith, 2 vols. 
fobMéap "V4, 7s. boards. 

A Letter addreffed tothe Right Hon. 
Lord Hobart, Secretary of State. By 
Col. Thomas Piéton, 

Phe Works of Diogenes, containing 
Every Day Charaéters, a Comedy, &c. 
vol. 1. ds. 

NATURAD HISTORY. 

Franfactionsof the Linnean Society, 
vol. 7. 4to. rl, ras.6d, & 

NOVELS. 

The Fitherman’s Hut, 3 vols..remo! 
12s. fewed. 

Dolgorucki and’ Menzikoff,. by La 
Fontaine, 2 vols. 12mo, 8s. fewedi 

The Heirefs of Avonmore, 3 vols, 
1amo.. 12s: fewed. PM 

Valombrofa, or the Venetian Nun; 
vols, ramo. 8s. fewed. 

The Baron’s Daughter, a Gothic 
Romance, by Mrs. Kelly;4 vols. 1amo. 
148| fewedi 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Philofephical 'Tranfactions, Part 25 

1804 gtov 
POETRY. 


The Poetical Works of Chartes 
Churehill; with: explanatory Notes, 
and an authentic Account of his Life; 
now firft publithed, with a Head of 
the Author, 2 vols. 8vo, 185, boards, 
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The eighth Satire of Juvenal imitat- 
ed, addrefied to the rifing Nobility and 
Gentry of thé United Kingdoms, {mall 
8vo, 4s. 6d. boards. 

Poems, never before publifhed, de- 
dicated ta R. B. Sheridan, Efg. 8vo, 
5s. boards, ; 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Gold- 
fmith, with Engravings on Wood, 6s, 
boards, , 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A Refutation of fome Doétrines re- 
Jating to the Sinking Fund, contained 
in a Work lately publifhed by the Earl 
of Lauderdale, 8vo. zs. 

A Letter to the Freeholders of 
Middlefex, containing an Examination 
of the Objections made to.the Return 
at the Clofe of the late Midulefex 
Eleétion, and Remarks on the Potiti- 
cal Chara&er and Connexions of Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

Letters written during a Tour 
through South Wales, containing 
Views of the Hiftory, Antiquities, and 
Ciftoms of that Part of the Principa- 
lity, with Obfervations on its Scenery, 
Agriculture, Botany, Minevalogy, 
Trade, and Manufaétures. By Rev. 
J, Evans, B. A. 8yo. $s. boards, 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

The Merchant’s Affiftant, contain- 
ing every Information on the Com- 
merce of London with the — 
Places of Europe; alfo the Divifion 
and Subdivifion of all Foreign Weights, 
and ef the Meafure of Corn, Wine, 
Brandy, Oil, Cloth, &c. compared 
with the Englifh Standard, The 
whole done from agtual Bafinefs, By 
Chr, Duboft, 8vo, 7s. boards. 

A’ Didtionary of Merchandize, and 
Nomenclature, in all Languages, for 
the Ufe of Counting Houfes ; contain- 
ing the Hiftory, Places of Growth, 
Culture, .&c. of fuch Natural Produc- 


tions as form Articles of Commerce, - 


with their Names in all European 
Languages. By a Merchant, 8vo. 
108, 6d . boards. 

Obfervation on the prefent Practice 
of carrying an the Coal Tradesin the 
Metrepolis, 3vo, 1s. 

Reflections on the Commerce of the 
Mediterranean, deduced from aétual 
Experience, during a Refidence on 
both Shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
By John Jackfon, 8vo. 6s. 

Obfervations on the. prefent State 
of the Commerce of Great Britain, 
and on its Extent, Importance, Ad- 
vantages, Influence, Stability, and 
probable Increafe. From the German 
of Charles Reinhard, LL.D. of Gottin- 
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gen, with confiderable Additions, 
and illuftrated by Notes, containing 
Pacts, deduced from the beft Au- 
thorities, by the Editor. $vo. 2s. 6d. 
Symonds. 
EAST=INDLAN. LITSRATURES . 

The Five Books on Asabic Gram. 
mar, which, together with the Prin-. 
ciples of Inflexion in the Arabic Lan- 
guage, form the firftPart-ef aClaffical” 
Education throughout Afia. By Lieut... 
J. Baillie, 2 vols. 11. is: 


The Lounger,.3 vols. r2mio..105. 6. 
boards, 

A Treatife on the Law of Legacies. 
By R. S. Dennifon Roper, Efq. 2. vols. 
Sve. 18s. boards. : 

The Law of Landlord and Tenants, 
By William Woodfall,, reyal 8vo, igs. 
boards, 

Cruden’sConcordance.4to, tl. r1s:6d. 

Reflections on the Policy and Juftice. 
of an immediate and general Emanci- 
pation ef the Roman Catholics of 
Great Britain and Irsland, By the 
late Lord Petre, with Strictures by 
the Editor, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

- AGrammar of the Perfian Language, 
By Sir William Jones ; the 6th edition, 
gto. 18s. 

Entick’s New Latin-Englifh and 
Englith - Latin Diétionary, By W. 
Crakelt, A. M. fquare 12mo. gs. 
bound. 

The Guideto the French Language, 
efpecially devifed for Perfons: whe 
with to ftudy. the Blements: of. that’ 
Language without the affiftance  of* a: 
Teacher: By J. P..le Brethoa, vo. 
7s. bound. é 

A Syftem of: Veterinary Medicine. 
By James White; late of the 1 Dra» 
goons, 2 vols. 12mo. 118, beards 

Vol. 1 Contains a Compendium: of: 
the Difeafes of the Horfe;: 6th edi» 
tion, with new Plates, Corrections, 
&c. 6s. : 

Vol. 2. The Veterinary Materia Me- 
dica aad Difpenfary, «si 

A Summary of Modern 
for the Ufe of Schools; 34 
1200, 25. bound. 

Praétical Geography);. containing a 
concife View of Europe, Afiay Africa, 
and America; Seven Mifcellaneous 
Views of the Earth, with am Outline 
of Ancient Geography, in the Formof 
Voyages and Travels, &c &c. By J. 
Ouifeau, A M. 12mo, 46. bound, 
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Correct List of New Publications. 


Prints and Maps. 





p Renta 3 of the Right. Hon. Lady 


Anh A Erfkine, engraved by E. 
time rom a‘ Miniature by Mrs. 
Hive 


A Print of Més. Monntain, engraved 
by Cheefeman, from a Drawing by 
Buck, tos, 6d. 

A capital Likenefs of Mr Ineledon, 
in Character, engraved-by Vendrami- 
ni, after a Miniature by Barber. 

A Coloured :Engraying, from a 
Drawing by an Officer in the Service, 
repréfenting a faithful Delineation of 
the Defeat of the French Admiral 
Linois, by Commodore Sir N, — 
35s. 

* CARICATURES, 

The Six following by G. M. Wood- 
ward. Plate 1. An Alarming Situa- 
fion. 2. A Sudden Thought. 3. A 
Difagreeable Thought. 4 An Af- 
feGing Interview. . A Sudden 
Emotion. 6. An Eafy Résty price 
2s. 6d. each. 

The Looking-Glafs in Favour, and 
the Looking-Glafs in Difgrace; 3s. 
each, coloured. 


The Dons outwitted ; or John Bull 


_ in Time for once, 2s. 


Boney’s Inquifition, or Madame, 
Touffaint, 2s, 

Knavefmere Jockeyfhip ; or Too far 
North, 2s. 

The Corn Bill, 2s. 

Sailors in Weftminfter Abbey, zs. 

MAPS. 

Smith’s New Englifh Atlas ; being 
a Complete Set af County Mans, di- 
vided into Hundreds, with the Rivers 
and Navigable Canals. The whole 
accompanied by an Index Villaris, con- 
taining upwards of 40,000 Names of 
Places mentioned in the Work. On 
46 Plates, Imperial Polio, handfome- 
ly coloured and hot preffed, 7. Se 
half-bound. 

Smith’s New Map of the Princi- 
pality of Wa'es, on 2 Sheets, 75. ¢0- 
loured. 

The Britith Atlas, No. 1. containing 
Maps of Bedfordthire and Bucking- 
hamfhire, with a Pian of Cambridge. 
Large Paper, full coloured, 4:. fmall 
Paper, 2s. 6d. 





New Music. 


By Clementi & Co. 

Reghini.—Twelve Exercifes for the 
Voice, intended to facilitate the Art 
of Singing, 8s. 

Ditto,—T welve Italian Arietts, Ope- 
ra 7. $s. 

Daffek.—Ten Canzonets, 8s. 

Showel.—Canzonets, 8s. 

A Colleétion of Scottith Airs har- 
monized fer the Voice and Piano- 


forte, with Introduétory and Conclu- ° 


= Symphonies. By Haydn, vol. 1. 


1. 4s. 

“When I found that my Delia was 
gone,” a Canzonet. By Sir John Ste- 
venfon, 1s. 6d 

« My Love is far away.” By Ditto, 
as. 6d, 

The Timid Tear. 
guitus Barry, 15. 6d. 

No. 2. of the Harmonized Melodies. 
By Webbe, 2s. 

No. 1. of a Colle@tion of Vocal 


By the Hon. Au- 


Duets, containing the admired Dyet, 
*¢ Alas, poor Fly!” By Sir John Sre- 
venfon, 18. 6d. 


Prefion,. 975 Strand. 

The p Eee Song to the Blind 
Bargain, “ I beg you'll not alarm 
yourfelves,” is. 

The Song fung by Mr. Fawcett in 
The Will for the Deed, 1s. 


Sweet Jannet of the Green. By 
Rofs, 1s. 
Sweet Strains of Hope. By Davy, 


IS. 

The Careful Wife. By Hook, 1s. 
uftlike Love. By Davy, 1s. 6d. 
he Rofe of Aberdeen. By Mrs. 

Bland, 1s, 

‘Tis Love that murmurs. 

by Moore, 1s, 6d. 

Fond Dream of Lave. 

Mrs. Opie, 15. 


Written 
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